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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 


policy to-day than, instead of trying to reform it, he gets 


into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The brotherhood of man, whose reign Dr. Salter 
announced he would begin, is making strides in Ber- 
mondsey. It seems to have set in with the blackening 
of one of Mr. Hughes’ billposter’s eyes by one of Dr. 
Salter’s salvationists. But it is the habit of those who 
are in favour of sharing other people’s property—they 
usually come to hard knocks. Honest men occasionally— 
though not so often as the tag supposes—come by their 
own in cases of this kind; and there is not the faintest 
doubt that Mr. Dumphreys is hot favourite. Two and 
three to one has been offered that he wins. It is a singu- 
lar race, the three jockeys appearing to be a Christian 
Scientist, a pantaloon, and the tanner. ‘‘ How they 
bellowed, stalked and flourished about; counterfeit- 
ing Jove’s thunder to an amazing degree. Terrific 
Drawcansir figures, of enormous whiskerage . . . not 
without sufficient ferocity and a certain heroism, stage 
heroism, in them.’’ 


Whatever else the contest brings us—may it bring us 
better boot leather. Good leather can only be got by the 
hides being tanned in English oak bark. This process 
is a long one, and of late years most of the leather has 
been prepared abroad or at home with nasty foreign 
or—we are bound to add—nasty colonial chemicals. The 
oak trees are hardly worth stripping, so wretched is the 
price of bark, and soon there will be no place in the world 
for Martys. Happily Mr. Hardy has drawn the wood- 
land scene in a picture quite imperishable. 


We hate looking a gift Liberal in the mouth, but we 
must say this: The brave Liberals who mutiny against 
the Budget would be braver and vastly more useful if 
they would stick to their own guns—instead of running 
over to the Conservative side to help fire our guns for 
us. As it. is, with one or two possible exceptions, no 
sooner does a Liberal declare his abhorrence of Liberal 


out of the Liberal party as fast as he can. We men- 
tioned this lately, but it is worth mentioning again, for 
the Conservative papers seem quite full of these too 
discreet secessions and retirements. Nothing of course 
suits the Liberal party better than that its white sheep 
should get out of the flock at once. Thus will the 
strain of Lloyd George, Winston Churchill and Ure be 
kept pure. 


Lord Joicey is one of the latest protesters against the 
Budget. If we remember aright, he could not, when in 
the House of Commons, quite gulp down the Compensa- 
tion Bill. Mr. Chamberlain filled his cup to the brim— 
Mr. Lloyd George has fairly made it overflow. Lord 
Joicey is precluded from fighting the Budget in the way 
we should like to see protesting Liberals fight ‘it, 
namely by sticking to their seats, so one has no com- 
plaint to make against him. But, for the others, how 
much more should we relish them if they would only 
remain our friendly foes the Liberals ! 


The Duke of Montrose on Wednesday gave a startling 
sketch of the life of Mr. Winston Churchill as, judging 
by his speeches, the public suppose it must be, and of 
the life as it really is. The imaginary Mr. Churchill is 
having his modest ‘‘ chop and glass of ale ’’ at a demo- 
cratic inn with ‘‘ Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Victor 
Grayson’. The real Mr. Churchill, according to the 
Duke of Montrose, is ‘‘ dining at a rich hotel, attending 
every fashionable party ’’, and actually going to— 
Lansdowne House! It has long been a moot question 
whether the holder of extreme opinions is bound or not 
to abstain from Vanity Fair. Certainly Mirabeau did 
not abstain ; even Danton had his weaknesses. On the 
whole we think the Duke of Montrose too severe : They 
took from Egalité in the end his head, but so long as he 
lived they did allow him his palace. 


We recall the hasty complaint of a horsedealer when 
he was caught telling a fib. ‘‘ It is unlucky, sir ’’, he 
declared to a customer ; ‘‘ I never can make a mistake 
without being caught out!’’ Mr. Ure, Great Law 
Officer, seems in as bad a vein of luck as the horse- 
dealer. Having made a trifling slip of £145,000 and 
the rest of his case against the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
been caught out there, he drops the Dukes for the 
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Aged Poor ’’. He makes another mistake, and is 
caught out again. The mistake this time is in suggest- 
ing to his innocent audience at Tring and at Newbury 
that if the wicked Unionists were in, the ‘‘ poor old 
people ’’ will lose their ten bob a week. Even the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ is getting tired of Mr. Ure. 


The House of Commons reminds us at this moment of 
Browning’s Grammarian. Dead from the waist down, 
it yet goes on properly basing the ovv’s and giving us the 
doctrine of the enclitic e's of the Budget. As Browning 
meant to show, there is a kind of pedantry which, per- 
sisted in till death, can be even heroic ; and we suppose the 
grammarians of the Budget might come into this singular 
category. The main feature this week has been the 
change of attitude by the Government as to agriculture 
and the increment. They were pressed some months 
ago to exempt agriculture. Swearing they would 
consent they have not consented after all. At least, 
agricultural land near urban centres is now to be taxed 
if the land acquires any building value. One is amused 
to notice that this stirs the ashes in the somewhat extinct 
volcanoes of Sir F. Channing even. 


On Friday afternoon the House had something tan- 
gible, almost exciting, to think about. Mr. Lloyd 
George gave his promised revised estimate of his 
Budget receipts and losses. He expects a total loss of 
2,100,000. Of this £800,000 is due to concessions. 
On whisky he expects to lose another £800,000; and 
the valuation will cost him £200,000 more than he 
calculated. But other taxes have done well. On death 
duties he will gain 41,300,000, the total gain reaching 
#1,850,000, which leaves the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer £250,000 to the bad. So the Sinking Fund 
has to give up another half million. 


All the talk about the Lords thwarting the great will 
of the people is to Lord Milner merely wild claptrap. 
Nor is the suggestion that the rejection of the Budget 
would involve irremediable chaos anything more than 
“* language of extraordinary extravagance ’’. Rejection 
could only bring chaos if Ministers chose for a party 
advantage to make chaos the corollary. And if the 
Government appeal to the country failed? Tariff Reform 
would provide new sources of revenue and put new 
vigour into national industries. The worst feature of all 
about the Budget, in Lord Milner’s view, is that it is 
intended to side-track Tariff Reform. 


One of the most valuable proposals yet made for 
the Land Bill was refused on Wednesday by the Lords, 
‘but, in view of the facts, they could not well accept 
it. This was Lord Monteagle’s amendment providing 
a colony of ‘‘ probationary ’’ allotments where congests 
could be shown how to farm before risking larger ex- 
penditure on their migration. The Government opposed 
it, no doubt realising their own incapacity to protect 
the colony against the League’s grabbers and Mr. 
Dillon’s ‘‘ dogs of war ’’, who defy the migrants to 
come in, and shout ‘‘ No Mayo man in Roscommon ”’. 
At Oatfield, Co. Galway, the Board have had thirteen 
new houses and farms of this kind on their hands for 
five years, and no congest dares to come near them. 


Apart from the League and the ‘‘ dogs of war ”’, 
the congests are obviously incapable, alike in know- 
ledge and capital, to undertake the more expensive 
holdings that would be large enough to assure their 
comfort. These men farm with the spade and depend 
on the British harvest to bring home the rent. Igno- 
rant of implements, breeding, feeding, seeding and 
fertilising, how could they reproductively control the 
larger expenditure even if they had the capital? It 
is Obvious that congestion cannot be much relieved 
by migration without some such proposal as Lord 
Monteagle’s ; but in opposing it the Government would 
naturally consider the Irish party, who do not see how 
they could survive the settlement of the land question. 


Sir Edward Grey at the Sheffield Cutlers’ feast on 
Thursday laid down a canon of conduct for Foreign 


Secretaries which tries his own record very severely. A 
Foreign Minister must first uphold the interests of his 
country abroad and then he must adjust any conflict of 
interest between his country and others without breach 
of international peace. And he had just been discussing 
Persia and the Balkans! There has been a settlement 
indeed without breach of the peace; but not without 
diminution, and serious diminution, of British interest. 
We have kept on terms with Russia in Persia by giving 
up nearly everything. Meantime the country is in a 
worse state than ever. In the Balkans we have to 
acquiesce in the very thing we swore we would never 
tolerate. Where is Sir Edward Grey’s Balkan Con- 
ference? 


Probably some of the people who just now prophesy 
** Revolution’? are—like Dr. Cumming at another 
scare—taking ninety-nine-year leases of their houses. 
Yet with so much talk of home politics it is hard to 
concentrate on such a theme as India. Even the 
‘** Times’’ could not spare two columns for what it called 
the ‘‘ brilliant and exhaustive address ’’ of Lord Curzon 
on Tuesday. As a result there has not been a single 
full report of the speech in any London paper. Yet 
it was full of interest. Lord Curzon spoke of the 
tendency to disregard India imperially. India was un- 
represented at the Colonial Conferences in 1902 and 
1907 ; imperial defence has often been discussed without 
thought of India—in a sense its pivot; Cecil Rhodes 
overlooked her in his great will. The era of disregard, 
as Lord Curzon calls it, has hardly yet begun to pass 
away. Yet India is the supreme commercial asset of 
the Empire ! 


All this is true and deplorable. But there is this to 
be said: whilst we have officially disregarded India in 
the scheme of Empire, there has been, deep down in the 
heart of the nation, a conviction that to lose India 
would be to lose all. One has often heard people who 
always have a ready scoff for the colonies, and even 
declare them a “selfish lot’’, very little good to 
us, say that India is really essentiai: there is some 
slight consolation in this. We won India blindly, and 
—so far.as the public goes—have held her blindly ; and 
Lord Curzon declines to prophesy one word as to her 
future. But it is something that our people, even the 
least imaginative, so believe in her. 


The China Association was fortunate in being able to 
announce a few days ago two great achievements. 
In March 1901 a School of Practical Chinese was 
organised, in order to give young men who contem- 
plated an Eastern career an opportunity of acquiring 
a measure of colloquial and written Chinese before 
they started. The need of such a school was great; 
but the Association wisely awaited practical results 
before asking its members to turn their subscrip- 
tions into endowment. These conditions have since 
been fulfilled, and the school placed on a permanent 
financial footing. Moreover Sir Frederick Lugard 
has just brought to a successful issue the somewhat 
ambitious scheme for a local university at Hong Kong. 
A Parsee gentleman offered to provide the buildings, if 
the Colonial Government would provide the site, and 
if the public would subscribe the income. It is less than 
twelve months ago that Sir Frederick Lugard made 
his first announcement, and the project has already 
attained practical completion. It will give prestige to 
the colony, and the Chinese who subscribed liberally will 
be able to give their sons a Western education without 
sending them to the West. 


In effect there was nothing more remarkable in the 
opening of the doors of the Montreal Tuberculosis Insti- 
tute by the King in Chichester than in the automatic 
working of a lift. The King pressed the button 
and, in the words of the snapshot advertiser, the machine 
did the rest. But only a very dull or very scientific person 
would not be moved by the thought that a Sovereign 
whose dominions are scattered over the world can by 
a touch throw open portals three thousand miles away 
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as surely as though he were on the spot. The shrinkage 
of the world before the advance of science could not be 
more happily illustrated. Mere distance is now no 
barrier to the effective unity of the Empire. 


Onze Jan, as Mr. Hofmeyr was affectionately called, 
was a South African of South Africans, Dutch to the 
core, yet strenuously loyal to the British connection. As 
an organiser he called into being latent forces which 
went beyond his control. The Bond which he ran in 
the interests of the Dutch farmer was an instrument of 
sedition. With his resignation of the presidency in 
1895 its unfortunate propaganda led straight to war. 
If Kruger had listened to his counsels, there would have 
been no effort on the part of the Boers to stagger 
humanity. From the imperial point of view the most 
interesting thing about Hofmeyr was his proposal, long 
before Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial Secretaryship, that 
a tax should be levied on foreign imports throughout 
the Empire to provide a fund for the growing demands 
of the Navy. For all his Dutch extraction, he knew that 
the integrity of the Empire meant everything to the future 
of South Africa. 


Mexico was for so long regarded as a plum which 
would some day fall into the eager mouth of the United 
States that the meeting of Presidents Taft and Diaz 
on Mexican soil is, to say the least, suggestive. If 
Mexico occupies a position of independence to-day, the 
credit belongs wholly to General Diaz. For a quarter 
of a century he has been the elected despot. Mexico, 
strangely enough, has recognised his value to the full. 
What is to happen when this fine old man disappears? 
The United States have preponderant influence and 
interests in Mexico, as many a Briton has found to his 
cost, and if the country should again fall back into her 
bad old ways, they would not be slow to improve the 
occasion. Mexicans who love their country and realise 
the temptation which her resources provide cannot 
anticipate the future with whole-hearted confidence. 


There has been a change of government at Madrid. 
A new shuffle of the cards brings Sefior Moret and his 
Liberal group to the top. But Sefior Maura retires with 
his following intact and well disciplined, still by far 
the strongest party in the House. Government in 
Spain, as in other of the Latin-speaking countries, is 
by arrangement between parties. No Cabinet can live 
without the support, at any rate the toleration, of the 
Opposition ; so that when the Opposition leader thinks 
the time has come for him to have a turn of office, he 
refuses his support to the Government, which goes out. 
As in this instance, an accident may precipitate matters. 
Should the Opposition leaders be offended, they may 
withdraw their toleration of the Ministry before time. 
This is not quite cricket, but it is done. A change of 
Ministry need not in any sense mean a change of policy. 
It is not a question of policy. Sefior Moret upset the 
Government not because he disapproved of Ferrer’s 
execution but because one of the Ministers seemed to 
suggest that Liberals were responsible for the marriage 
bomb thrown at King Alfonso. 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham showed a fine contempt 
for his audience, at the Ferrer demonstration at the 
Memorial Hall on Thursday, when he picturesquely 
described to them the people of Spain rising in their wrath 
and hurling Sefior Maura from power. Every villager 
from Castilia to farthest Andalucia was throwing his cap 
into the air and shouting ‘‘ Maura is fallen’’. It is 
extremely likely that not more than two or three in that 
audience would guess that this was not the severest 
history. It would be interesting to know how many 
Andalucian villagers knew that anything at all had 
happened to their Government at the moment when, 
according to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, they were 
throwing up their caps. However, Mr. Graham made 
his oratorical effect with great charm. What more was 
wanted? How he must enjoy himself in that galley ! 
Side by side with the Nonconformist conscience, with 
Mr. Hall Caine, and that respectable Liberal, Mr. Wilson 
of Holmfirth. 


It is rarely that a discoverer sees his discovery in 
right perspective. Lombroso’s analysis of the criminal 
type is not the last word on the criminal. Crimes 
have been committed by men who were not born to 
crime, and they will continue to be committed by such 
men while society exists with its ‘‘ shalt not ’’ for the 
individual. But if Lombroso’s was not the last word, 
it was an important and a striking word. It checked the 
tendency to regard the criminal as in all cases the well- 
meaning man gone wrong owing to unfortunate circum- 
stances. Lombroso hunted down the crime which was 
the outcome of a crooked physique and a warped brain, 
the crime that results from a disturbing of that delicate 
balance of human qualities that makes man to be a social 
animal. The psychology of the criminal had been bared 
before this. Shakespeare knew all that Lombroso 
found. But Lombroso did a great work, and it was 
something to have measured the skull of Caliban. Re- 
gret for his death will be a regret that is personal only. 
His work was done, and his school was founded. 


Whether Dr. Cook turn out to be a genuine person, 
or whether he be convicted of an eagerness to forestall 
Commander Peary great enough to blind him to the 
value of evidence, the sequel of the Polar controversy 
will be equally astonishing. The best reason for believ- 
ing Dr. Cook is the difficulty of supposing that he may 
not be believed. The mind boggles at a man claiming 
a tall mountain and one of the Poles of the earth without 
having a vestige of a claim upon either. Could a man be 
so impudent? Could a man do either of these things 
and not be able to prove it? We are upon the horns 
of a veritable dilemma. However, whether Dr. Cook 
has discovered the Pole or not, he must be very 
sorry that he ever claimed to have done so, for he has 
thereby placed his mountain in jeopardy. We commend 
his spirit unreservedly. He will not let go his hold 
upon the Pole, and he intends to recover his mountain. 
If he prove unfortunate in both these enterprises, we 
shall feel a little sorry for him, and for ourselves. We 
shall have to congratulate Commander Peary. 


Great Britain has been busy this weck naturalising 
the art of flight. The inhabitants of this country are 
seeing with their own eyes that flying machines can fly 
in the sober British air as well as anywhere else. They 
will realise, as they have not realised before, that there 
really is something in this endeavour to come to terms 
with a new element. It is all very well to hear of an 
aeroplane sailing above the houses of Paris. It will be 
quite time to wake up when a similar sight is witnessed 
from Trafalgar Square. This has been the attitude 
of the majority of people up to the present. Doncaster 
and Blackpool will quicken the national interest ; and 
perhaps Colonel Cody will before long get the official 
recognition he deserves. Meantime the prestige of this 
country may safely be left in his hands and in those of 


Mr. Farman. 


Mr. Cody was turned into a British subject on 
Thursday. His achievements have been British achieve- 
ments, but this was not enough. He must sign his 
papers to the strain of the National Anthem. The scene 
was a little demoralising, of the kind expressly calcu- 
lated to kill decent patriotism in this country. There 
must have been many people present who will go away 
and be ashamed to be patriotic ever after. 


It was a happy chance that brought Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Lloyd George together at a meeting of the Cym- 
mrodorion Society. That political leaders should have 
an opportunity to treat one another with humanity in the 
midst of a fervent controversy is as fortunate as the use 
made of it on this occasion was commendable. The 
humanity of Mr. Lloyd George was so great that Mr. 
Balfour confessed to some embarrassment ; but when em- 
barrassment expresses itself as Mr. Balfour expressed it 
there is nothing to deplore. The burden of the speech that 
followed was exactly in tune. To dwell upon the im- 
portance of nationality at a Welsh gathering was as 
timely as was the warning against local particularism. 
Culture must be national, and it must be cosmopolitan. 
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lf it is not national, it will be neither hot nor cold. If 
it is not cosmopolitan, it will be of little value to 
mankind. 


The unveiling of the statue of Tennyson at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, occurring in the same week as 
Trafalgar Day and the publication of a certain poem 
suggests some reflections. Tennyson was perhaps the 
one Poet Laureate who was, as a Laureate, successful. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. Tennyson was 
born to interpret his age and generation. He was no 
prophet reaching forward into the future. He was not 
concerned with mourning for the past. He voiced the 
thrill of his own epoch; he spoke the thoughts of his 
living countrymen; he made contemporary thought 
beautiful and contemporary feeling articulate. Much of 
the depreciatory criticism that lauds the form while it 
decries the content of Tennyson’s poetry may be traced 
home to this fact. The sons of the generation to whom 
a poet spoke its own thoughts and emotions will respect 
the message of the poet according as they respect his 
generation. At present that generation is just old enough 
to be out of date, and not quite old enough to be 
appreciated. 


The crude fallacies of the realist fell with a befitting 
dogmatism from the lips of Mr. Bernard Shaw in his lec- 
ture to the Photographic Salon last Monday. From Mr. 
Shaw we look for something a little fresher, or at least 
for something stated a little more freshly. The popular 
notion that a photograph has more truth in it than a 
painted picture, or that it is a jot nearer to reality, is as 
stupid a misconception as the one which supposes that 
you must necessarily get a tree on to canvas by painting 
every individual leaf and counting the branches. It is 
the same fallacy that supposes a drama in blank verse 
to be further removed from truth than a drama in prose. 
Even Mr. Shaw must perceive that the camera sees 
things a little differently from the eye, and that the eye 
of the mind is something different from the retina. Then, 
of course, there is the eye of the artist mind ; but we do 
not hope to carry Mr. Shaw so far as this. But 
does he not know that there is nothing in art or out 
of it so grotesquely untrue as the photograph of a thing 
in motion, and that, if a photograph ever does happen 
to be true, its truth is purely a matter of accident ? 


Lord Curzon entertained the Glasgow students on 
Wednesday with some very sound sentiments. We like 
his idea of a football match with seven spectators and 
forty thousand players. Looking at games is not much 
in our way, but we should like to be amongst those seven 
spectators. He is quite right, though; it would be a 
splendid thing if the number of players and onlookers 
could be reversed. And we were very glad that he told 
the lads so plainly that he was in favour of compulsory 
military service. There was no hesitation to commit 
himself. It only wants a few more statesmen of Lord 
Curzon’s standing to say the same and the thing will 
be done. 


We note with great satisfaction the proposal to found 
a society for the promotion of Roman Studies: in 
other words, an Hellenic Society for Latin things. The 
Romans and their history are more worth studying than 
any other people—certainly for Englishmen. Every 
aspirant to political distinction should be made to give 
credentials in knowledge of Roman history. We 
should then be saved a good deal of nonsense now 
periodically served up in the House of Commons. We 
hope supporters of the scheme will write in large num- 
bers to Professor Percy Gardner or Mr. G. A. Macmillan. 


The Navy League must look to its laurels, literally— 
would it need not metaphorically !—or it will be accused 
of preferring the foreigner. Why could no English 
evergreen be found for Nelson’s column on Thursday ? 
There was bay and laurel. Consecrate, no doubt, but 
not British, There was oak; but scarlet oak, not 
English. We looked in vain for some ivy, which, if 
all else failed, should be abundant now. 


BERMONDSEY AND FREE IMPORTS. 


‘THE Bermondsey leather trade is, it happens luckily, 

as good an object-lesson in Free Trade as could 
be desired. Whatever the Free Traders may say, it 
is a simple fact that Bermondsey was once the centre 
of a flourishing tanning industry, which has partly 
disappeared and partly been shifted to other districts 
in the provinces, where it can be carried on more 
cheaply. Another industry has to some extent sprung 
up and taken the place of tanning. Jam factories are 
now working on the sites of former leather mills. As 
with Coventry, so with Bermondsey. The silk and 
ribbon industry of Coventry was ruined by French 
imports: there was a long period of misery, of idle- 
ness and destitution; finally the cycle and motor 
industry grew up, and Coventry smiled again. This 
is what economists pleasantly describe as the mobility 
of labour and capital. If one trade is ruined, say 
they, after the inevitable interval of starvation another 
trade will take its place. But how if the other trade 
is in its turn ruined, say, by the importation of cheap 
American cycles and motors? Are we to go on ruining 
one industry after another in order to demonstrate the 
mobility of labour and capital? And is the inevitable 
interval of starvation really unavoidable? Ought it not 
to be prevented? We gather that certain districts in 
the Midlands, where land is naturally cheaper than in 
London, have benefited by the ruin of Bermondsey 
tanners, and are exulting in the fact. There must be 
something rotten in the state of Denmark when one 
set of Britons can congratulate themselves on the ruin 
of another set of Britons. Then we have the makers 
of boots and shoes, and the manufacturers of leather 
goods, informing us of the astounding, undreamed-of 
fact that leather is their raw material, and that if duties 
are imposed on imported leather their raw material 
must be dearer! Again we have the same callous con- 
fession by one set of Britons that they care nothing for 
the fate of another set of Britons, but only for their 
own branch of the trade. The shoemakers and the 
manufacturers of leather might, however, have reflected 
that if duties are put on imported leather, duties will 
also be put on imported boots and leather goods. We 
are also warned, by the advocates of prunella, that if we 
put duties on leather we shall so increase the cost of pro- 
duction as to destroy our export trade in boots. The 
United States put a 20 per cent. duty on imported 
leather, and their exports of boots and shoes rose in 
value from £155,000 in 1894 to £1,829,000 in 1906, 
of which £445,000 worth came to this country, and 
most of the rest went to our colonies. 

The Americans are not content with imposing a duty 
of 20 per cent. on English tanned leather. In sending 
cattle to this country for slaughter they stipulate in the 
contract that the hides of the animals shall be returned 
to the United States to be tanned. The men of Dept- 
ford, instead of passing on the skins to their neighbours 
in Bermondsey, actually pack them off to America, 
whence they return after their treble journey across the 
sea as chemically tanned leather. What an economic 
waste! Something of the same sort happens to india- 
rubber. The gum of the rubber tree, after having been 
coagulated, rolled, and dried in Ceylon or the Malay 
States or Brazil, is sent to Manchester, where it is again 
washed and rolled and cut into very fine strips or threads 
of rubber. These rubber threads are then sent from 
Manchester to France, Belgium, and Germany, to be 
made into belts, braces, and elastic webbing, in which 
form they are sent back to England. We would revive 
the manufacture of elastic webbing in this country by 
means of a tariff, and we repeat that this sending of 
material backwards and forwards from one country to 
another in search of cheapness is sheer economic waste. 
Nothing excites the Free Trader so powerfully as the 
assertion—whose fault is its obviousness—that in most 
cases the foreign producer will bear at all events a por- 
tion of the import duty. Mr. Churchill’s eye rolls in 
a fine frenzy as he dismisses this ‘‘ creed of quacks and 
gulls’. Two things these gentlemen forget—one, 
that the foreign merchant must sell his goods somewhere 
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at some price; two, that all the countries in the world 
owe England money, which they can only pay by means 
of trade-bills drawn on London against goods shipped 
to some British port. Take the case of tea. The pro- 
ducers of tea (who, although our own colonists, may 
for the purpose of the argument be regarded as 
foreigners) enjoy a monopoly, in the sense that they 
have no competition to fear from the home producer. 
They might therefore be supposed to command the 
market—that is, to be in a position simply to add any 
increase of duty to their price. But it is not the fact. 
When the duty on tea is raised, the consumption falls, 
which means that so many million pounds of tea are 
lying in the bonded warehouses and cannot be sold. 
As the agents of the tea estates in Ceylon cannot, like 
the rebellious Yankees, throw the tea into the water, 
they must sell it at a reduced price. In order to dispose 
ef their produce, as they are bound to do, the tea com- 
panies take a slightly smaller profit—in other words, 
they share with the consumer the increased duty. The 
same thing happens in the case of tobacco. The planters 
in Virginia, in Cuba, and in Turkey must sell their pro- 
duce. If an increased duty lowers demand, as it in- 
variably does, the planter must lower his price, or lose 
his produce. This is what is meant by making the 
foreigner pay ; and it is so familiar an operation to those 
engaged in the tea and tobacco trades that they can only 
laugh at the almost incredible ignorance of Free Trade 
politicians. 

Lecky points out incidentally in one of his volumes 
that the whole history of political imposture does not 
contain a more successful instance of class selfishness 
beating down common-sense than the repeal of the Corn 
Law. It was purely a manufacturers’ agitation, and it 
enabled them to lower the wages of their artisans at the 
expense of the landowners. A similar movement is 
afoot to-day, when the landowners are being made to 
pay the cost of social reform. Peel and Gladstone, it 
should not be forgotten, sprang from the same com- 
mercial class—were both sons of Lancashire merchants. 
On to the neck of the agricultural world they fastened 
their yoke, and there it has remained ever since, for a 
good reason. There are more people living on the 
interest of accumulated capital in Great Britain than in 
any other country. These rentiers form our leisured 
class, which supplies the men who are distinguished 
in every line except industrial production—lawyers, 
scientists, artists, authors, engineers. England’s intel- 
lectual supremacy, which is no longer challenged even 
by France, is due to this class, which has generously 
paid for its keep by the industrial producers. So long 
as the industrial toe of our competitors—Germany and 
the United States—did not come so near our heel that it 
galled our kibe, all was well; we could afford to main- 
tain our intellectuals at the cost of our industrials. But 
that day is past ; we can no longer afford to sacrifice our 
industrial producers to our rentiers. Cheapness is the 
god of the rentier, naturally ; but cheapness in the midst 
of unemployment and starvation is worse than useless. 
We agree with Lord Milner that Tariff Reform will 
increase the cost of living, though not much. There is 
very little difference between the margin of luxury left 
over to the American and English artisan, though there 
is this important difference—that the American artisan 
is master of his home market. Everything depends on 
the balance maintained between wages and cost of living. 
If you increase a man’s wages by 50 per cent. and 
increase his cost of living by 30 per cent. he is 20 per 
cent. to the good, and if you add permanence of employ- 
ment to that his advantage is enormous. Only fools 
make positive assertions about tariffs, which are and 
must be experimental. But there are times when experi- 
ments must be made on the economic body, just as there 
are times when the risk of an operation on the physical 
body must be taken. What has become of our national 
courage, or even of our power of observation, when we 
shiver at the idea of following the successful examples 
of Germany and the United States? With the single 
exception of Great Britain, the cheapest countries are 
the poorest—Spain, Italy, Turkey, Argentina, Japan. 
The dearest countries—the United States, Holland, 
Belgium—are the richest. 


TOO MODERATE LIBERALS. 


‘THE Apostolic precept ‘‘ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men ’”’ would seem to have sunk 
deep into the minds of the Liberal centre. Centre we 
must call it, for that which lies or is supposed to lie 
between the extremes can hardly be anything else; 
but we are far from meaning, as the phrase might 
suggest, the most numerous contingent in the Liberal 
host. The assumption, no doubt, has always been 
that the bulk of Liberal members sympathised neither 
with whigs nor socialists, and might be trusted to 
keep the party at a steady jog-trot along the old road 
of easy progress. They were the ballast of the ship; 
and no matter what extravagance of sail some wild 
members of the crew—oflicers perhaps—might attempt 
to carry, they would keep her on a fairly even keel. 
Extreme men are suspect of the average, and the 
average must prevail. The sensible man, the man of 
the world, knows this; so the weight of influence would 
always be on the moderate side. After all, we need 
not worry ourselves too much about the hugeness of 
the Liberal majority or the wild cries of Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George. Thus the sober citizen, 
especially the moderate Liberal, comforted himself and 
was able to go to sleep again, even after the election of 
1906. But the moderate Liberal did not realise his own 
moderation. He did not know how great was his self- 
restraint. Unlike most of us, the moderate Liberal 
has found it easier to keep himself under than anyone 
else; and apparently he has enjoyed the process. He 
has restrained himself to such purpose that no one 
knows for a certainty what he thinks about anything, 
and if anyone does know, he does not care. These gentle- 
men’s moderation is indeed known, and it is almost the 
only thing about them that is. Where is it and what 
has happened to it, this band of sober, reasonable, con- 
ciliatory Liberals in the House? Are they all satisfied 
that the Budget is a most temperate, well-balanced, and 
equitable measure? Are they pleased with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s moderation? Do they approve of his platform 
style? One could hardly help concluding that they do, 
from their silence in the House, their self-effacement 
in the country. One would not expect them to be 
aggressive on any side, for or against anything; but 
they are not even passively resistent to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s performances. They attend; they say 
nothing; they vote. A sorrier, feebler, more miserable 
show than these moderate Liberals are making and 
have made all through could hardly be. That is, of 
course, if they do not approve and are not happy about 
recent developments and Liberal policy generally. 

They are mum in public; but we can know something 
about their real feelings, for they talk in private. That 
is their one enjoyment. They can tell their friends 
what they feel; they can describe Mr. George or Mr. 
Churchill in choice language; they can grumble at 
the breaking strain on their party loyalty. It is no 
secret that there are quite a large number of Ministerial 
members who have no love for the Budget, and loathe 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse and Newcastle exhi- 
bitions. They are unhappy: dissatisfied with them- 
selves, with their party, with everything. They would 
check their own men but, naturally, would not help 
the Opposition. They do not know what to do: so 
they drift on and ultimately drift out. Sick of the 
whole thing, by a great effort they manage to screw 
themselves to the point of announcing that they will 
not seek re-election. Wounded, they slink off the 
field; do not, as certain high-spirited animals infuriate, 
become then really dangerous. 

We must say that these discontented Liberals seem 
to us to play the very poorest of parts. We admit 
the difficulties of their position; we allow for natural 
reluctance to accentuate differences in their party; we 
can understand their desire to keep things smooth, 
outwardly at any rate, as long as possible. But are 
they not Englishmen as well as Liberals? Like it or 
not, they have to face the question: Is this policy for 
the good of the country? If they do not face it, but 
run away, leaving it unanswered, they are—no other 
word will do—cowards. If they do face it, and have 
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to conclude that the policy, or a great deal about 
the policy, is not for the good of the country, they can- 
not, as patriots, either acquiesce or stand aside. They 
are bound to make their protest. They do not desire 
to leave their party: they are Liberals: they are not 
Tories. Who wants them to leave their party? Who 
wants them to come over? We certainly do not. They 
are probably much more useful to the country on the 
Radical side. But by lying low, by doing nothing, 
they are making it more and more difficult for mode- 
rate men to remain in the Liberal party. The sober 
citizen, who notes Mr. Lloyd George’s antics and that 
no group in the party renounces him, is likely to 
conclude there is no place in the Liberal party for the 
moderate man. To resign and withdraw from public life 
is no protest worth having. That is merely to play the 
extremists’ game. The extremists wish to make the 
party too uncomfortable to hold the moderate man; and 
if the moderate man allows himself to be pushed out— 
worse still, if he goes out without being pushed—he is 
obviously doing precisely what the extremist wants. As 
a party matter, too, he is helping the Opposition ; for the 
more extravagant the Radical party becomes, the better 
the chances of the Conservatives. From every point of 
view there is strong reason why the moderate Liberal 
should make the voice of his discontent heard, when 
he would have a very fair chance of making his in- 
fluence felt. 

It is difficult to understand how a man of the calibre 
of Mr. Asquith could allow himself to be pushed off 
the track by a man of the calibre of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Merely outwitted by a party manoeuvre, a 
domestic intrigue, the bigger man might easily be by 
the more cunning. But this is a long process and a 
deliberate plan. Mr. Asquith must have foreseen what 
has happened. Why did he acquiesce? The position 
of this very strong man in his own party has become 
tant soit peu ridicule—jockeyed by an openly disloyal 
colleague. Can he not make himself master in his own 
house? Recalcitrance—difference of attitude—rebel- 
lious groups—these are common characters of all 
political parties. Certainly they are no new phenomena 
in a Liberal party. One remembers 1885—Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his programme competing with Mr. 
Gladstone. But no one at that time doubted Mr. 
Gladstone’s authority. Everyone felt that he was very 
much the real as well as titular leader of the party. 
But Mr. Asquith himself must be aware that the public 
is beginning honestly to doubt whether he does lead 


his party any longer. It was surely fair to his loyal: 


supporters—the imperialist Liberals, who are also the 
reasonable men in home politics—to let them see and 
feel that he was going to stand by them, and not allow 
the iconoclastic and non-imperialist wing to get the upper 
hand. Conversely, the imperialist Liberals ought, in fair- 
ness to Mr. Asquith, to have made it abundantly plain 
that they would not put up with any disloyalty to him 
on the part of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. 
But there has been weakness all round on the moderate 
side. On Mr. Lloyd George’s side, we are bound to 
say, there has been no weakness; as little weakness 
as scruple or loyalty. 


CHATEAUX EN CHINE. 


MERICAN rhetoric is apt to be hyperbolical, and the 
estimates which one sees expressed even in re- 
sponsible quarters of the potential value to America of 
Eastern trade may be exaggerated; but the American 
Government is clearly in earnest in its purpose to uphold 
American interests in the East. The able articles of the 
*‘ Times ’’ special correspondent in the Far East have 
called attention to a number of questions that demand 
serious attention if the policy of our own Government is 
to deserve similar commendation and, especially, to a 
case where American and British interests were mutually 
concerned. An agreement—never, we believe, made 
public, but the existence of which seems unchallenged— 
between Prince Ching and Sir Ernest Satow, in 1903, 
stipulated that when China contemplated making a rail- 
way from Hankow to Szechuen she should have recourse 


to British-American finance. An agreement made in 
1899 between two groups of British and German finan- 
ciers under the auspices of their respective Governments 
reserved the Yangtze valley for British, and the valley 
of the Yellow River for German, enterprise. Yet the 
curtain rises on a Franco-British combination, into 
which Germany has been allowed to enter, for the con- 
struction of this very Hankow-Szechuen line, while no 
communication had seemingly been made to America in 
pursuance of the understanding of 1903. How it all 
came about is not clear; but one would have thought 
that it behoved our Government and our financiers to 
approach America, in pursuance of that agreement, 
directly negotiations for a Hankow-Szechuen railway 
loan were opened; and what happened seems to have 
been a reminder from Washington to that effect when 
it became known that other influences were at work. 
‘* Fling away your own interests if you like, but not 
ours! ’’ and the terms of the loan were actually revised 
at the last moment, and the amount raised from 
£4,300,000 to £6,000,000 to permit the inclusion of 
America as a fourth partner in the group. It is all as- 
curious as a Chinese ivory puzzle. There was the 1903. 
agreement! How and why was it ignored? 

There seems a fatality about agreements connected 
with China. Scarcely a clause of the Shanghai treaty 
of 1902 has been fulfilled ; and the SaturDay remarked, 
at the time, that that treaty was itself a recapitulation: 
of former agreements which had fallen flat. It was said 
two years ago, by one who knew China well, that our mis- 
take lay in the fact that we thought when we had stgned 
a convention with China it was all over, whereas in 
fact it was only beginning ; and successive Governments- 
seem unable to escape from the delusion. A people 
who are accustomed to see things begin and end with’ 
an edict may naturally fail to expect consequences from 
the signature of atreaty. Chang Chi-tung had a great 
deal to do with the negotiation of the Shanghai treaty 
which contains a clause, among others, providing for 
the participation of British and Chinese in mining enter-- 
prise. Yet one of Chang Chi-tung’s first acts was to 
draw up a set of Mining Regulations which even his 
own countrymen condemned as impracticable, but which 
had, at least, the decisive effect of making British par- 
ticipation in mining enterprise in China impossible. It 
is a game in which practice has made Chinese states- 
men adepts. Having been led to sign an agreement, 
how to escape fulfilling it? We saw them making the 
attempt the other day at Antung. The Portsmouth 
treaty permitted Japan to relay a light mountain line- 
which had been hurriedly put down during the war, 
so as to make it serviceable for commercial use. The- 
intention was obvious to a child; but the Chinese in- 
sisted that only similar light rails must be laid, at the 
same gauge, up and down hill over the same track. 
Japan lost patience and announced that, as China 
refused to listen to reason, she should proceed “‘ on 
her own ’’; whereupon China promptly listened to 
reason. It is desirable sometimes to have a will of one’s 
own, and to express it. Otherwise one is liable, in deal- 
ing with certain people, to be shouldered out of any 
interests soever. 

** Quel pays de paperasses ! ’’ one was heard to ex-- 
claim who had experience of the forms and certificates 
required to compass marriage, twenty years ago, in 
France ; but the papers are at least intended, there, to: 
promote aconclusion. The epidemic takes another form 
in China. The recent outpouring of edicts in Peking 
announcing one reform after another has made a great 
impression in this country, and his Majesty’s Minister 
is expected, doubtless, to maintain a sympathetic 
attitude towards a Government filled with such virtuous 
impulses. But one for whom the editor vouches as 
‘* having had exceptional opportunities for many years 
of studying the Chinese at close range ’’ declares, in a 
recent number of the ‘‘ North-China Herald ’’, that it 
is largely empty talk, which delights the Peking man- 
darins ‘‘ because it means new boards, new appoint- 
ments, more opportunities for squeeze, and more open- 
ings for sinecurists. Hence we have one reform after: 
another anrjounced, but not a single one taken up 
seriously and carried through. The army, the navy, the- 
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currency, education, finances, police, etc., all are to be 
overhauled in the most wonderful way. Where the 
money is to come from no one asks and no one cares ”’. 
Costly educational establishments are being created 
without a supply of competent teachers. New 
warships are to be built, at a cost of millions, in dis- 
regard of the fact that each previous essay in that 
direction has resulted in the destruction or capture 
of the casual ships by the first enemy who comes along. 
Lekin is to be abolished, opium to be suppressed, and 
bribery to be eradicated ; and yet, to quote the French 
proverb, the more it changes the more it remains the 
same thing. We may be referred to the institution of 
Provincial Assemblies as evidence that things do happen, 
and that this satire is unjust. ‘‘ To-day ’’ (Dr. Morrison 
telegraphed from Peking, last week) ‘‘ marks an era 
in the establishment of constitutional government in 
China. In obedience to Imperial decrees . . . elections 
have been in progress for some time past, and the 
assemblies meet to-day. . . . The event may be one of 
great historical importance.’’ Yes, but the question is 
in what direction and towards what end the portent may 
tend. The writer whom we have quoted says “‘ the idea 
of a constitutional government in China, where each 
‘man’s ambition is to serve his own ends, is a huge joke. 
‘The Government in Peking know this quite well, but 
‘they are anxious about revolution, and the talk of a Con- 
‘stitution is a piece of opportunism adopted to keep the 
‘discontented quiet ’’. This will sound, no doubt, un- 
sympathetic to people at home who regard the British 
‘Constitution as sacrosanct (even if they seem uncertain 
just now as to its nature) and representative institutions 
‘aS a panacea for all ills, and who regard the Chinese 
‘aS a great people who are on the high road to Progress 
along representative lines. The curious thing is that it 
never seems to occur to such that peoples may be great 
without being alike; that a nation—especially a self- 
contained nation like the Chinese—evolves a religion, 
‘social customs and methods of government which suit 
it and become part of its being, yet may differ materially 
from those which suit another nation, and that drastic 
change is an experiment fraught with dynamic danger. 
China has had representative institutions of sorts in her 
guilds and in her gentry who act on, no doubt, and are 
acted on by the officials—but who form all together a 
rough synopsis of opinion which Peking rarely tries to 
ignore or override. The problem in the way of representa- 
tive institutions and of reforms generally in China is that 
nowhere is the maxim of self and self-interest carried to 
so high a pitch. Noman will work harder than a China- 
man when he is working for himself, but no man is 
more prone to scamp a job which he is doing for 
another. No man is shrewder at a commercial transac- 
“tion in which he is interested ; but his views of collective 
transactions are coloured largely by the prospects of 
** squeeze ’’. Will the modest invitation to unselfish 
edllective action implied in the Provincial Assemblies 
change this peculiar morale or affect the tone of society 
or of thought, or the Government, in any way? The 
problem is an interesting one, and the solution may be 
ainexpected—seeing that the problem itself is Chinese. 


DUTCH COLONIAL ETHICS. 


N December the Dutch East Indies will celebrate 
once more the feast of the going and the coming 
‘man. Mr. A. W. F. Idenburg, Minister for the 
Colonies, has been designated to replace Mr. J. B. van 
Heutsz as Governor-General of the Colonies and 
Possessions of the Netherlands in Asia. The inner 
history of many selections for that high charge would 
make interesting reading. It is e.g. considerably less 
than a century ago that a ‘‘ debt of honour ’’, con- 
‘tracted at écarté according to common report, got 
converted into an irresistible claim to the Buitenzorg 
throne. The favoured one had been a heavy loser at a 
quiet game with the Minister for the Colonies then in 
office, who entertained such grave doubts about the 
possibility of ever cashing the resulting 1.0.U.s if his 
patient was not helped to something very good, that 
with discerning eye and on the spot he discovered in the 
guignard all requisite qualifications for the best-paid 


public function, the plum of plums in the service of the 
State. Preferment nowadays goes on different prin- 
ciples, of course, and the growing strategic importance 
of the Malay Archipelago in the coming struggle for the 
mastery of the Pacific may have had something to do 
with a soldier gaining the ascendant over civilians for 
a third time following. 

An officer in the colonial army, Mr. Idenburg entered 
the political arena as a protégé of the denominational 
condottiere who rescued the Dutch press from the dull- 
ness of this year’s slack season by letting it detect and 
expand upon alleged irregularities he committed in 
the collection of funds for electioneering purposes—not 
the first statesman of local fame, by the way, accused 
of trafficking in honours and dignities. A member of 
Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s Cabinet, Mr. Idenburg retired 
from the scene, when another faction obtained tem- 
porary sway in Holland, as Governor of the Dutch West 
Indies, to reappear as soon as Dr. Kuyper’s party again 
came to the front. Though General van Heutsz’ term 
was to expire this month, Mr. Idenburg postponed his 
departure to the East Indies to coach his successor, 
Mr. de Waal Malefijt, in colonial tactics. 

Besides Mr. Idenburg, two other serious candidates 
were in the field, anxious to fill the expected vacancy, 
and their chances rose by his accepting the leadership 
of colonial affairs in patria. It has always been con- 
sidered a breach of official etiquette in a Minister for 
the Colonies to use that position as a stepping-stone 
to viceregal splendour. The last recorded abuse of 
power in that respect—a councillor of the Crown pocket- 
ing the coveted prize—caused a storm of indignation, 
and the hue and cry raised by Mr. P. Mijer’s presump- 
tion in 1866, prevented repetition until Mr. Idenburg 
ventured to help himself. Fortunately for him, the most 
likely candidate next on the list at this juncture was 
put hors de combat, openly implicated in the Abraham 
Kuyper controversy, where he had shown more caution 
and discretion while following in the footsteps of his 
whilom chief. Colonial ambition was represented by the 
third candidate, typical of the Dutch official “‘ se 
mirant dans son encrier ’’, whose zeal takes the shape 
of reports and statistics by the hundredweight to suit 
prevailing taste. His hopes, stimulated by the latest 
revelations anent bribery and corruption at home, were 
however blighted by the Minister for the Colonies Iden- 
burg setting aside all conventional scruples of con- 
science preparatory to his metamorphosis from the 
chrysalid departmental phase into the Governor-General 
Idenburg. 

Each of the preceding Governors-General, since the 
so-called ethical policy, much insisted upon in the Dutch 
Parliament, received a nebulous form but no substance, 
failed principally in the very thing that recommended 
his appointment. Mr. van der Wijck, bred in the Civil 
Service and on the authority of whose word this corps 
d’élite was said to lack backbone, sanctioned a re- 
organisation, conducted by Mr. Mullemeister, a member 
of his Council, which rather disorganised (the fault of 
most recent reorganisations !) and sadly impaired the 
foundation of Dutch rule—government of the natives 
by the native aristocracy. General Rooseboom, sent 
out ostensibly on the strength of a military repu- 
tation acquired in the peaceful command of Amster- 
dam, can scarcely boast of having bequeathed to the 
Dutch East Indies, as Lord Kitchener did to British 
India, an efficient army, not to mention the navy, or, 
despite an attempt at fort-building with ridiculously 
inadequate means and without the necessary artillery, 
even the material nucleus of an efficient plan of de- 
fence. Under General van Heutsz, the pacificator of 
Atjeh, that troublesome territory proved to be not 
pacified at all, far indeed from conquered after thirty- 
six years of warfare; and, worse still, the direction of 
the war, the attitude of the troops, their cruel ferocity 
in exterminating the enemy, exasperating instead of 
pacifying, gave rise to new scandal which led to the 
resignation of Colonel van Daalen—the scapegoat of 
collective sin. 

Meanwhile there was, and is, the financial question. 
The most imperative among the instructions to all 
Governors-General refers to strict economy. In the 
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official nomenclature strict economy does not mean, 
though, and never meant, the avoidance of prodigal 
expense ; it means, when especially insisted upon, an 
extra squeezing of the almost squeezed-out colonial 
lemon. Characteristic in this respect, with regularly 
increased taxation of the natives, are the frequent cir- 
culars which inform the officials, who know how to 
read between the lines, that their advancement depends 
on the measure of their solicitude for the swelling of 
the revenue. 

Will the new Governor-General of the Dutch East 
Indies prove more than a manager attached to a tele- 
graph-wire, who hides his responsibility behind the 
orders he receives from Plein and Binnenhof at The 
Hague? Departing on a well-defined mission, will 
he prove the right man to give a practical turn 
to the theory of colonial ethics so loudly talked about? 
‘* Dal miracolo se conosce il santo’’, and if, as 
Minister for the Colonies, Mr. Idenburg has shown 
himself a handy debater, securing the passage of his 
colonial budgets with great capacity for accommoda- 
tion to the currents and undercurrents of party politics, 
Governor-General Idenburg will find a much harder 
task awaiting him. Atjeh is not the only instance of 
the way things are mismanaged; and Holland, to 
keep pace with the times as a colonial Power, has 
urgent need of an able, energetic hand to control the 
inheritance of Jan Pietersz Coen. Above all, of clean 
hands in the colonies and at home : no vice-presidents or 
members of the Governor-General’s Council who, by 
dabbling in mining stock, invite reminders of article 9 
jet. article 3 of the Regeeringsreglement; no suc- 
cessors of Mr. Idenburg as Minister of the Colonies 
who, like one of his predecessors, incur suspicion of 
subordinating the public weal to private gain by too 
close relations with the market of colonial produce. 
May the economy which inevitably will be part of the 
new Governor-General’s programme benefit in the first 
place the natives who pray for deliverance from Dutch 
** ethical ’’ policy, forcing them to provide not for their 
own neglected wants but for ruinous extravagance, 
calculated to fill the pockets of shareholders in all sorts 
of ventures that spring up like mushrooms in the rank 
soil of Dutch colonial methods. Holland’s colonial 
future is far from safe with such colonial ethics. 


THE CITY. 


HE rise in the Bank rate to 5 per cent. is the 
third reminder to New York that the spectacular 
display in Wall Street cannot be continued indefinitely 
—indeed, is becoming boresome. The first intima- 
tion was given three weeks ago when the rate was 
raised from 2} to 3 per cent. It failed of effect, and 
last week the rate was advanced to 4 per cent. Still 
New York expressed indifference, and so the screw has 
once more been turned. Courage was required to take 
such a drastic step, but the directors of the Bank of 
England seldom fail of this when circumstances 
demand heroic measures. New York will now be com- 
pelled to take in sail, or it will quickly find itself on 
the rocks. It cannot continue the ‘‘ bull ’’ campaign 
without European assistance, and the high rates of 
interest now demanded by London should preclude the 
possibility of any further substantial support being 
afforded. Checked now, no great harm need result 
from the speculation. Conditions in the United 
States justify much of the rise in securities, and the 
over-discounting of the future is explicable, though 
unwarranted. The time has arrived to call a halt and 
take stock of the position. It is always a disagreeable 
proceeding on the part of the ‘‘ bull ’’ speculator to 
reduce commitments, but it must be done some time, 
and now is the most favourable moment. Accounts 
must be liquidated, and promptly. London banks 
will probably see to it that no large amounts of 
American securities are ‘‘ carried ’’ on this side; rates 
will be made so onerous at the forthcoming settlement 
that profitable speculation will be practically impossible. 
If New York banks follow the same course we may 
hope that the rise in the Bank rate will prove the salva- 


tion of the American market. Nothing we have said, 
however, applies to the speculation in United States 
Steel shares ; this is out of the bounds of all prudence— 
a gamble in itself and unparalleled for its recklessness. 

Stock markets, as a whole, have not been seriously 
affected by the rise in the Bank rate. Consols have 
kept steady at their previous fall, and the only sign of 
depression has been in stocks where recently specula- 
tion has developed. ‘‘ Kaffirs ’’ have scarcely moved 
because for some time past the market has been prac- 
tically dead. Many land shares, however, which have 
been carried on borrowed money have been pressed for 
sale, and there are indications of the rubber share 
market feeling the pinch of dearer money. Banks are 
looking askance at these latter as security, and are 
especially disposed to curtail assistance to Mincing 
Lane sharebrokers. Malacca shares have been espe- 
cially depressed, it being difficult to understand the 
financial methods of this company. The proposal to 
raise further money by £10 debentures is decidedly 
bad, and the option proposed to be given of converting 
the same into £1 shares would seem to be specially 
designed to foster speculation. For the inference is 
that the £1 shares will go well over £10. They 
may do, but we doubt very much whether they will 
ever be worth anything like the figure. 

An effort is to be made to reawaken interest in 
Russian gold mining. The country is undoubtedly very 
rich in mineral wealth, and properly exploited should 
return handsome dividends. Perhaps the best example 
of a payable mine is that owned by the Lena Gold- 
fields, Limited, the output from which has already 
exceeded ten millions sterling. In the financial year 
just ended the yield is estimated to produce £ 1,300,000. 
The company’s shares have not so far attained much 
popularity, but they have recently been introduced in 
Paris, and more may be heard of them in the near 
future. A market deal is being arranged in Siberian 
Proprietary Shares, over which many people burnt their 
fingers a couple of years ago. The company’s pro- 
perties, however, have been systematically developed 
since then, and would seem to offer possibilities which 
are not discounted in the present price. In anticipa- 
tion of a revival in the market Russian Estates and Mine 
shares continue to be ‘‘ pushed ’’, and it is necessary 
to repeat the warning of a few weeks ago, that the 
antecedents of the company will not bear investigation. 
As regards other mining shares, a surprise is promised 
by Lake View. It is rumoured that the accounts will 
reveal a large profit hitherto undisclosed. 

A surprising announcement was made by the Chair- 
man of the Mexican Railway Company at the meeting 
on Thursday. Owing to a shortage, the oil contractors 
have had to notify a restriction of the supply, and the 
company will be compelled to use coal on many of its 
locomotives. As oil was largely responsible for the 
saving in working expenses last year, nothing more 
unfortunate could have happened, unless it is the 
resignation from the board of the representative of the 
Mexican Government. No explanation of this step is 
given except that it is taken on personal grounds, but 
the shareholders should demand something more ex- 
plicit. Among the issues of the week are the Brazil 
Railway Company's 4} per cent. first mortgage 60-year 
gold bonds at £92. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT HIGH PREMIUMS. 
II. 


| eer a given age at entry the highest rate of premium 

that can be paid is a single premium for endow- 
ment assurance, which secures the payment of the 
amount of the policy at the end of a fixed number of 
years or at death if previous. The shorter the endow- 
ment period the higher is the rate of premium. People 
can of course pay their premiums in any way they choose. 
A man can buy a twenty-year endowment assurance 
policy, or a policy under which the sum assured is paid 
only at death, by one, or five, or ten premiums, or by any 
other number of payments that suits his convenience. 
Generally the premiums for endowment assurances are 
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payable throughout the whole of the endowment period, 
which is seldom less than ten years. The rate of 
premium varies somewhat, but not very greatly, with 
age, and is approximately a little less than £10 a year 
for non-profit ten-year endowment policies of £100, and 
a little more than £10 a year for with-profit policies. 
This form of assurance supplies a comparatively small 
amount of insurance protection and a large proportion of 
the savings-bank element. In a contract of this kind 
the rebate of income tax allowed on life-assurance 
premiums plays a very important part and helps to 
make such policies exceedingly profitable investments. 
It has been shown elsewhere that a man can pay 
4103 18s. a year for ten years, and if he can claim 
rebate of income tax at gd. in the pound, reduce his 
net outlay to £100 a year. For this he can receive at 
the end of ten years the whole of his savings accumu- 
lated at practically 4 per cent. compound interest. 
Out of his total outlay of £1000 the sum of £51 is 
paid for protection, and £949 is saved. The policy 
yields him £1165 in cash if he survives to the end of 
the ten years, which is equivalent to the return of his 
4949 with the addition of £216 for interest. If this 
#1165 which he receives were regarded as a return on 
the 4103 18s. a year which he pays to the life office, 
less the cost of the insurance protection, he would 
receive back his savings accumulated at 3 per cent. 
compound interest; but because he obtains rebate of 
income tax at gd. in the pound, the 3 per cent. invest- 
ment is converted into a 4 per cent. investment. 

To-obtain an equally good result from other invest- 
ments it would be necessary that they should yield 
about £4 5s. per cent., which would be reduced by 
income tax to 4 per cent. Clearly, therefore, policies 
of this kind offer great attractions as investments for 
tke wealthy. If the money paid for life assurance were 
entirely derived from unearned income, subject to rebate 
of income tax at a higher rate than od. in the pound, 
the results at the end of the endowment period would 
be still better. 

When the endowment period is extended from ten 
years to fifteen years the rate of premium is lower, 
being at age forty about £68 a year for the assurance 
of £1000 with profits at the end of fifteen years or at 
death if before; the bonuses on a policy of this kind 
fer £1000 may amount to £280. If the policyholder 
lives to the end of fifteen years, and if we ignore the 
value of insurance protection and the advantages 
derived from the rebate of income tax, he receives back 
all the premiums he has paid to the life office with 
compound interest at the rate of £2 15s. per cent. per 
annum. If entitled to rebate of income tax at the rate 
of od. in the pound, the investment yields £3 5s. per 
cent. ; if rebate is allowed at 1s. 2d. in the pound the re- 
turn is equivalent to £3 10s. per cent. per annum. If we 
make allowance, as we should, for the cost of insurance 
protection, the policyholder receives back at the end of 
fifteen years all the premiums he has paid, with 4 per 
cent. interest if he is entitled to rebate of tax at od., 
and at 4} per cent. if he can claim rebate of income tax 
at 1s. 3d. in the pound. 

These are results of a character with which com- 
paratively few people are familiar. The insurance pro- 
tection element is small and the savings-bank element is 
large. There is also the fact that the effect of income- 
tax rebate on the total outlay is much greater over a 
short period than over a long period, when the result 
of the investment is dealt with in terms of the rate of 
interest yielded. These things combine to produce 
results which are surprisingly lucrative when the 
security afforded is considered, and when it is remem- 
bered how high a rate of dividend subject to tax would 
have to be obtained in order to give equivalent results. 


THE LABOURS OF LOMBROSO. 


HROUGHOUT all nature, the abnormal individuals 
have ever been subjected to aggression and ill- 
treatment. Among the lower animals, and to a certain 
extent among men, it would seem probable that any 
deviation from the appearance or the habits of the herd 


is instinctively associated in the minds of the majority 
with something that is strange and external, and there- 
fore with what is hostile and to be attacked. Hence the 
repugnance to foreigners and strangers evinced every- 
where, and the contempt and hatred of, say, white and 
yellow people for one another, when they are forced 
to live in close proximity. The submerged criminal 
minorities are defective and troublesome ; they are not 
proper, placid, or pleasant; they cumber the ground 
like the autumn leaves, and are always being swept 
away and thrown into dark places to corrupt out of 
sight. In the Middle Ages their existence was attributed 
to their own wicked perversity in listening to the seduc- 
tions of the Devil; and this was most clearly stated upon 
all indictments up to a few short years ago. Cesare 
Lombroso was one of a band of scientific enquirers (in- 
cluding his compatriot Ferri, Westphal, Krafft-Ebing, 
and a whole vanguard of Germans) who began to seek 
material causes for physical actions. Nothing he 
imagined, and rightly, occurred by chance or through 
the promptings of unmeaning malevolence. He started 
to examine the whole structure of the convicted, and 
then found so many defects and peculiarities that he 
contended there were born criminals. 

Having begun to weigh and measure Caliban and his 
tribe, and having found them mostly simious and mis- 
shapen, he was sometimes led to apply his formule in- 
discriminately ; he would deduce too much from insuffi- 
cient data, and frequently detected potential Hydes in 
distinguished Jekylls. In short, having made some 
discoveries, he was apt to exaggerate from them. 
Therefore, while we must be grateful for his many 
contributions to the incipient and much-needed science 
of criminology, we cannot accept all his conclusions and 
wide generalisations without occasional reservations 
and sometimes a grain of salt. Still he did good in 
laying so much stress upon the bad physique of the 
unfortunate, and in thus emphasising the undoubted 
truth that health is a great factor in conduct. ‘* The 
moral demonstration ’’, said Dr. Claye Shaw,, giving 
evidence before Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s Committee, 
‘* depends on the perfection of physical structure.’’ 
Impair the mental machinery for an hour, by poison, by 
alcohol, by injury or disease, and where might not any 
one of us be landed ; who could rely upon direction or self- 
control ? 

There are really no born criminals, and there is no 
criminal class; but there are innumerable born de- 
generates, and what they drift into depends upon cir- 
cumstances. ** Given a certain environment ’’, said 
Dr. Bevan Lewis before the Committee alluded to, ‘‘ and 
you will have crime; given a more favourable environ- 
ment and you will have simply insanity ’’. Even that 
strong exponent of the hardest officialism, Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, admitted that ‘‘ a large number of prisoners 
are persons who are absolutely unable, or find it extremely 
difficult, through mental or physical incapacity to earn 
their livelihood even under favourable circumstances ’’. 
A former governor.of Pentonville declared, of a certain 
class of his habitual prisoners, that he had ‘“‘ those half- 
witted creatures coming again and again to prison ’’. 
‘* Deficiencies in memory, imagination, reason ’’, said 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who knew prisoners well, ‘‘ are 
three undoubted characteristics of the ordinary criminal 
intellect.’’ These unhappy beings in all the various 
stages of psychopathy and distortion are the material 
from which prisoners are made. When we consider 
how often ordinary people are overcome by temptation, 
and that many a lost boat’s ctew of decent Europeans 
have, from the mere force of conditions, been driven 
to cannibalism, we cannot expect the defective and the 
unbalanced to hold their own in a competitive com- 
munity. So, doubtless, as Dr. Maudsley pointed out, 
we do manufacture our criminals like any other artificial 
product, only the process is a complex and unconscious 
one. 

We must hope that the work of Professor Lombroso 
and of the many other modern writers upon the problems 
of criminology, may help forward and hasten the most 
urgent of all prison reforms, which is classification. 
There is infinite difference between those various 
groups of offenders who now fill the same dock, and 
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receive—in different doses—the same sort of treatment, 
or rather punishment. What a man did on a particular 
day is only one symptom, and not always the most 
important, of the kind of man he is. It is only too 
certain, and it is sad indeed to reflect upon, that there are 
many persons hard and fast in prison at this hour, on 
account of abnormalities or defects which they could no 
more keep away by their own efforts than they could 
stave off mania or the spotted fever. For though the 
grotesquely mad are now taken care of and well 
treated, even if they have murdered people, and are sent 
to Broadmoor, the half-mad and obscurely afflicted are 
held to be swayed by merely normal desires and to 
possess full measure of self-control. All specialists 
know that it is otherwise, and that things will be alto- 
gether changed in the long run. It is not opposition that 
must be faced, but the dead weight of indifference. We 
want more men like Lombroso to set down facts, to ask 
of the afflicted, to weigh, and learn, so that in all our 
dealings with degenerates we may be able to look for- 
ward to the future, and not dwell morbidly upon what 
cannot be undone. 


STAGE CROWDS. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 
R. CHESTERTON once chid me, in a brilliant 
essay, for not cherishing in my heart the ideal of 
democracy. It is quite true that I don’t believe at all 
firmly in (what has always been to Mr. Chesterton a 
dark and mystical reality) the wisdom of the people. I 
would not stake sixpence on the people’s capacity for 
governing itself, and not a penny on its capacity for 
governing me. Democracy, wherever it has been tried, 
has failed as a means of increasing the sum of human 
happiness. Autocracy, aristocracy, bureaucracy, and 
all the other modes of government, have similarly failed. 
In theory they are all of them admirable, but they won’t 
work out in practice. They would, doubtless, if man 
were a rational and an unselfish animal. But man is 
not built that way, and cannot be trusted either to wield 
power wisely or to obey wise ordinances. He means 
well ; but original sin and muddle-headedness, between 
them, make havoc of his good intentions. Political 
history is the term by which we dignify the record of 
his ludicrous flounderings. And the political history 
of the future will be just as amusing or depressing, you 
may be sure. And let us smile rather than be indig- 
nant, since we cannot hope to remedy the nature 
of things, and since, after all, there will be, as there has 
ever been, a general impression that life is worth living. 
The vitality of man will always rise superior to the cir- 
cumstances of existence. In sounding this note of 
optimism I hope to conciliate Mr. Chesterton. Let him 
observe also that there is nothing invidious in my mis- 
trust of his darling democracy, since the various other 
forms of tyranny seem to me not one whit more 
worshipful. 

Furthermore, for his benefit I admit that in estimating 
the political capacity of the people, he has, and I have 
not, intimate first-hand knowledge as a basis. He has 
gone plentifully among them, making speeches to them, 
delivering lectures to them, canvassing them, andso forth. 
His impression of their magnificent sanity and sagacity 
has come through direct contact. He has been forced by 
the evidence of his eyes and ears to the conclusion that 
the historians whom he read at school—most of them, 
indeed, persons with a bias towards oligarchy—had been 
doing their little best to mislead him. I, all this while, 
have been deriving my knowledge of the people solely 
from the theatre. Neither by the popular demonstra- 
tions in the gallery nor by the dramatists’ occasional 
presentments of popular demonstrations on the stage 
am I helped to reject the verdict of history. Wafted 
down to me from the gallery are shouts of laughter at 
the wrong moment ; uproarious cheers for the cheapest 
and falsest sentiments ; howls and groans, sometimes, 
for an author who has done fine work ; salvoes for the 
charlatan. Speaking with the authority of an intelli- 
gent person somewhat expert in the art of the theatre, 
I say that the gallery is almost always wrong. Of 
course, the political and the aesthetic instincts are two 


different things. Misjudgment in the theatre does not 
preclude wisdom in the agora. But alas, the dramatists, 
one and all, when they deal with politics, present the 
people in the most despicable light. Innumerable are 
the mobs that I have seen on the stage ; and I can recall 
not one that seemed to possess collectively one ounce 
of sense. The mode of presentment varies but little. 
You hear a confused and horrific hubbub before the 
curtain rises, and presently you behold the sovereign. 
people—tanners, cobblers, blacksmiths, in the costume 
of the period, all with wild eyes and unshawn lantern 
jaws—hanging on the lips of some popular hero who is- 
orating tothem. At the close of his every sentence they 
roar themselves hoarse with rapture, those who are in 
the foreground turning to one another and repeating. 
with hideous grimaces and hideous gestures of approval 
the last three or four words that have fallen from the 
orator’s lips. We fear there is no doubt that they will 
tear limb from limb anyone who might dare to oppose 
the policy of their idol. And when, in due course, such 
a person bobs up in their midst, pale but determined, his 
life seems not worth a moment’s purchase. There is 
a noise as of apes and tigers, with the most appalling. 
convulsions all round—cudgels brandished, fists shaken, 
curses hurtling, eyes starting out of heads, lantern jaws. 
strained to their utmost capacity. Somehow, above the: 
din, the voice of the new orator is heard. His first 
sentence is punctuated by an ugly rush. But he bears. 
a charmed life ; he stands his ground, and proceeds to 
the next sentence. In a moment or two the din sub-- 
sides, the lantern jaws slacken, the cudgels are given 
a rest, and the sovereign people are gazing into one 
another’s eyes with every manifestation of dubiety. This 
condition of theirs passes not less rapidly into evident 
approval of the orator’s point of view, thence into en- 
thusiasm, thence into an ecstasy of rapture; and, so 
soon as the peroration of the brief and (as it seems to us) 
not very remarkable speech has been uttered, the sove-- 
reign people, with one accord, seize torches and rush off. 
roaring, with the express purpose of slaying orator 
number one. The chances are, however, that they will 
promptly fall under his spell and return to make an end. 
of orator number two. 

I think that even Mr. Chesterton, if he were a 
seasoned dramatic critic, would find his faith in 
democracy somewhat shaken. In me, certainly, the 
theatre has destroyed utterly such belief as I may once 
have had in the political wisdom of the people. But I 
do vaguely suspect that the people are not quite such 
asses as our dramatists would teach us to suppose. 
The method of presenting them on the stage is tradi-- 
tional from Shakespeare, who very frankly hated and 
despised them and doubtless revelled in the opportunity 
of gibbeting them in the forum scene of ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar ’’. He, however, did have the grace to make 
Mark Antony’s speech a subtle and an eloquent appeal. 
Whereas the average dramatist thinks that any per-. 
functory bit of fustian is good enough to make the: 
people change its mind instantly. Without pretending 
to authority, I doubt whether—in England, at any rate, 
and in modern times—an orator ever has any practical 
effect. People who agree with him (so far as they think 
at all) go to hear and cheer their own opinions expressed 
by him. A few people who disagree with him go to in- 
terrupt. It is quite good fun all round, but I should be 
surprised to hear of any practical effects. I presume 
that most of the people in Trafalgar Square last Sunday 
were there because they were indignant against the 
Spanish Government, and wanted to hear Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham express their indignation. If there were 
present any people who approved the execution of 
Ferrer, could even Mr. Cunninghame Graham have 
moved them to join in the subsequent procession to the- 
embassy? Suppose the whole multitude had been com- 
posed of men rejoicing in Ferrer’s death—would a few 
words from the plinth of Nelson’s column have turned 
their joy to horror, and have sent them headlong in the 
direction of Grosvenor Gardens? Suppose that on 
their way they had encountered, and wished to slay, 
the ambassador—would a few words from him have 
inclined them to tear Mr. Cunninghame Graham limb- 
from limb? On the stage, yes, certainly. 
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MR. STRANG AND OTHERS. 
By LAuRENCE Binyon. 


GOME time ago I dwelt upon the adverse and retard- 
ing conditions which face every man who nourishes a 
serious ambition in painting; one whose instinct for 
design is not satisfied with the problems involved in 
portrait and landscape, and who has no stomach for the 
sugared concoctions which pass for classic or romantic 
compositions in the eyes of the picture-going crowd. 
There is no great public for such men. A public may 
be there, ready to be interested and to enjoy, if only it 
could be reached ; but there are so few opportunities for 
reaching it and impressing it. The men who have in 
them the most capability for creative design get no scope 
for exercising their talents congenially ; every step has 
to be fought for, every advance in knowledge and mastery 
bought at the price of many experiments. It is a great 
waste. So we find artists of this type almost always 
driven to working out their ideas in small, on copper, 
stone, or wood, before they can get a chance of attempt- 
ing to realise their ambition in painting. They come 
late, or comparatively late, to the more complex and diffi- 
cult medium. All the more should be welcomed any 
-evidence of appreciation and any promptings of en- 
couragement from the public. The rumour that Mr. 
John is to be given a chance of showing his powers of 
design on a larger scale than has hitherto been afforded 
him is of good augury, if, as I hope, it is true. And 
-London may note that Manchester has followed the 
example of Paris and of Venice in buying an example 
of Mr. Charles Shannon’s romantic art, the picture 
known as ‘‘ The Millpond ”’. 

The dear public which loves to recognise its 
favourites, with comfortable self-congratulation, by 
something obvious and tangible—a Wouvermans by its 
white forse, a MacWhirter by its silver birch—is apt to 
resent an artist who ventures into new fields and does 
‘things he has not done before. Mr. Shannon, I am 
sure, must have been often told that his lithographs were 
delightful, but that it was a pity he took to painting his 
subjects in oils. So too there will be many, doubtless, 
who profess to admire Mr. Strang’s etchings very 
cordially, but regret that he should want to paint pic- 
‘tures. Since his election as an Associate-Engraver of 
‘the Royal Academy, Mr. Strang has taken to painting 
with more assiduity than he did. And now at the 
Leicester Galleries there is an exhibition of his work, 
in which there are a few drawings and a number of new 
-etchings, but in which the pictures predominate. Not 
content with his activity in various processes, Mr. 
Strang is also surprisingly various in his painting. He 
has never before shown anything like the landscape 
studies here, in which he sets out to rival Mr. Steer and 
others in painting the brightness of bright sunshine. 
Without the signature few would guess the authorship 
of ‘‘ From Cesar’s Camp ’’, for instance. It is good 
“to see an artist still keeping the alertness and flexibility 
of youth, and to Mr. Strang oil-painting seems always to 
be something of a joyous game. He sees the possi- 
bilities of a theme not yet attempted, a problem not yet 
tackled ; and gaily picks up the challenge. The subject 
dictates the treatment. There is of course a danger in 
this experimenting. Mr. Strang is too easily enticed 
by the fun of trying something fresh; seized with an 
idea, he sets to work impetuously and gets it off his 
mind. But I think he would do better to brood over his 
ideas a little longer, to see if what pleased and possessed 
him yesterday still pleases and possesses him a month 
hence, or it may be a year hence. His powers are so 
great that one would like to see them taxed and engaged 
to the utmost in a work that concentrated and fused them 
all, a work absorbing his whole heart as well as his brain. 
These landscape studies will go to the enriching of his 
art; but the real Strang is to be found rather, I think, 
in the vein which produced pictures like the ‘‘ Blind 
Musicians ’’ (No. 11) and ‘‘ The Horse Pond ”’ (No. 14), 
where not the mere appearances of things but the 
animating forces within them are seized upon and 
-expressed. These show a natural affinity with Daumier. 
The painter seems more at home in such scenes than jn 
~the ~"enetian idylls for which he has always shown a 


certain fondness. Glowing as the colour of them is, 
these designs do not seem to have been conceived and 
thought out in colour from the first, whereas the colour 
of the Venetian prototypes seems something ‘‘ born, not 
made ’’. Oflate, Mr. Strang has been wont to add more 
and more colour to those portrait-drawings by which he 
has won much fame. In some cases one thinks that the 
native austerity of his style would suit better with mono- 
chrome; in many of these drawings that have been ex- 
hibited the colour has seemed to be either too much or 
not enough. But sparingly used, as in the beautiful 
‘* Portrait of a Girl ’’ (No. 46), or used fully and frankly, 
as in the ‘‘ Lord Wolseley ’’, it becomes a felicitous 
enhancement. An oil-painting of George Meredith, a 
dry-point of Mr. Chamberlain and another of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, are included in the exhibition. The last 
of these will rank with the many fine successes in por- 
traiture of Mr. Strang’s needle. 

The adjoining room provides a contrast. It contains 
the water-colours of Mr. Dulac, painted in illustration 
of Omar Khayyam, and illustrations to ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village ’’, also in water-colour, by Mr. Lee-Hankey. 
Both of these sets, which have been made for repro- 
duction in colours and publication in book form, are sure 
to be popular. As in his designs to the Arabian Nights, 
exhibited at the same galleries last year, Mr. Dulac 
again displays a fertile and pleasing invention. His 
designs would be more satisfying indeed if they were 
less given to prettiness of effect. There are stanzas in 
Omar, or at least in FitzGerald, which might as naturally 
suggest designs of Florentine ‘‘ terribleness ’’ and 
grandeur. Technically, Mr. Dulac’s water-colours, en- 
forced with line, are a compromise between the methods 
of East and West. Remembering certain exquisite 
pages of Persian painting, I am inclined to wish that he 
had not even remotely prompted a comparison with the 
native art; for no European can really catch that atmo- 
sphere. It would have been better, I think, to do as our 
forefathers would have done, and grappled with the 
universal elements in the subject, using the chiaroscuro 
and relief of European tradition, and leaving the local 
colour to take care of itself. But the local colour will 
doubtless prove an attraction, and Mr. Dulac employs 
it with great adroitness. 


FONTAINEBLEAU OF THE VALOIS.* 


™ [t is situated among rocks and woods that give you 

a fine variety of savage prospects.’’ So writes 
Addison of the Palace of Fontainebleau, in ‘‘ Teacup 
Time of Gown and Hoop’’. Half a century earlier 
Evelyn has wandered to this ‘‘ Hampton Court of 
France ’’ (as he calls it) through ‘‘ a forest so prodi- 
giously encompassed with hideous rocks of whitish hard 
stone, heaped one on another in mountainous heights 
that I think the like is nowhere to be found more horrid 
and solitary. It abounds with stags, wolves, and 
boars. . . . In these solitudes rogues frequently lurk 
and do mischief ’’. And even after the Crown of 
S. Louis has fallen before the red cap of the sans-culotte, 
the wolf still roams free in its forest brakes, and startles 
the melancholy Obermann from his reveries of death and 
immortality. 

With the Renaissance commences the romance of 
Fontainebleau, or Fons Bleaudi, as it is called in the 
days when Thomas of Canterbury comes thither to bless 
the newly-built chapel of S. Saturnin. But from the 
times of the second Capet the Kings of France had 
chased the stag and the boar in its woodland glades, and 
from a gloomy donjon on the site of the present palace 
had the royal standard of France waved for nigh four 
hundred years, when one day, by chance, the ‘‘ wizard ”’ 
prince Francois the First rides by the mouldering tower 
and sees that the place is a ‘‘ delicious desert ’’. It shall 
be, he vows, the home of the new France, and Leonarde 
da Vinci, and Andrea del Sarto, and Benvenuto Cellini 
speed hither at his behest to mould the faery palace of the 
Renaissance. Stately courts and terraces of pleasaunce 
arise around the old donjon, and beyond appear ‘‘ green 
lawns ”’ and “‘ luxuriant gardens ’’ and lengthy avenues 


* “Fair Women at Fontainebleau.’’ 
London: Nash, 1909, 15s, 
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and branching alleys where now grow strange and 
foreign plants and flowers which are tended by gardeners 
from many strange lands. And within the palace are 
stored pictures and statues and jewels and books which 
have come from every land in Europe. And for a 
moment in Fontainebleau the vision of the Renaissance 
is manifested to the world in Marguerite of Navarre, the 
authoress of the ‘‘ Heptameron '’. Marguerite, though 
she is no Zwinglian, feels the thrill of the new awakening, 
and would an she could lead the brother, whom she loves 
not wisely but too well, into the path of tolerance and 
of a Catholic and humanist Reformation. And there 
wander in these days among these leafy glades women 
who are even fairer, if frailer, than Marguerite. First 
there comes from her Breton home, “‘ to share the guilty 
splendours of a King ’’, Francoise de Foix, Comtesse 
de Chateaubriand, who will glitter before the world for 
a moment as the Queen of Beauty of the “‘ Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ”’ and then, when her stormy reign is over, 
and the fair and flowerlike Anne de Pisseleu (hereafter 
to be Duchesse d’Etampes) has robbed her of her royal 
lover, will wend her way back to the rocks of Brittany, to 
meet a fate as hard as, perchance even more tragic than, 
that which in a later age will befall another erring beauty 
of Fontainebleau, La Valliére. In her place, the 
Duchesse d’Etampes, the belle et bonne, is Queen of the 
Fétes, and everything that her heart desires is granted to 
her. Marot sings of her pink-and-white complexion and 
her ‘‘ sens rassis ’’, and the Emperor places on her finger 
a diamond ring. And she teaches to great men strange 
lessons. Rosso learns that it is a dangerous thing to 
paint Diane de Poitiers rather than herself as the 
Nymph of Fontainebleau, and Benvenuto, though he 
may design artistic gates and model a fair figure 
of Jupiter in silver, has to realise at last that inas- 
much as his folly has made Madame his enemy, the 
palace of Fontainebleau is no lasting resting-place for 
him. But though the D’Etampes may destroy Diane’s 
portrait, Diane herself remains. She is older by nine 
years than the D’Etampes, but she has the love of the 
heir to the throne. And as Francois slowly sinks into 
an unhonoured grave, the strife waxes fiercer, ‘‘ la plus 
savante des belles et la plus belle des savantes ’’ ; but the 
last word is with Diane. This Diane de Poitiers, 
Nymph of Fontainebleau, is in a sense a child of the 
Renaissance, for though the years of her life are three 
score and four (some say three score and ten) the hand 
af Time never touches her, and her unfading beauty (as 
has been said) knows neither autumn nor winter. Yet 
in another sense she is not of the Renaissance. ‘‘ See 
her at Fontainebleau ”’, cries Michelet, ‘‘ under a double 
aspect, there celestial, luminous queen of night, here 
Diane surrounded by sombre flames, a sombre Hecate’’. 
Diane the sombre Hecate is truly the first child of the 
counter-Reformation, for it is to her orders that Henri 
has lighted the fires of persecution in Paris. The 
children of the Renaissance are still at Fontainebleau ; 
but their fine garments are covered with the dust of the 
theological turmoil, and their minds are distraught with 
the clamours of those who care little for the humanities 
and much for dogmas. And so, when Henri II., the last 
true king of the Valois, has fallen beneath Montgomery’s 
spear in the lists of S. Antoine, wearing his Diane’s 
colours to the last, and Diane herself is in the chateau 
of Anet ‘‘ making her soul ’’, the theological roar 
waxes louder in the palace halls. For if Diane has been 
Catholic, the Italian woman who reigns in her place 
is for the moment tempted to use the Huguenots and 
trusts to find in them her salvation from the house of 
Guise. It is in the Queen Regent’s apartments that the 
assembly meets which is to herald the S. Bartholomew. 
The young king Francois II. sits in the chair of state, 
and by his side, enlivening with her beauty the gloomy 
scene, sits Mary Stuart, wondering and silent, as for the 
first time she meets Calvinism face to face. With them, 
watchful as a leopard, sits Catherine de Medici, the most 
sinister apparition that the gay palace will ever know. 
And there before the royalties are ranged the men whose 
names will be battle-cries of rival hosts o’er all the land 
of France. There stands Francois de Guise, the one hero 
that the princely house of Lorraine can claim, and near 
him is the Admiral Coligny, martyr to Calvinism and 


traitor to France, who will to-day for the first time 
declare himself before the world a Protestant. And 
there is present, too, the one just judge of an evil time, 
though at the same time a poor theologian, the Chan- 
cellor 1’H6épital, and likewise the old scarred veteran 
of Francois premier’s wars, the Constable de Mont- 
morency. And the Church militant is represented by 
four princely Cardinals, while the Reformation likewise 
finds its voice in the Bishop who has adopted the faith of 
Calvin, Monluc of Valence. It is this Bishop who, as 
he turns to the Queen, proclaims the end of the Renais- 
sance. ‘* Pardon me if I presume to entreat that you 
will order the ladies of the Court to sing the Psalms of 
David instead of foolish songs, and such spiritual 
melodies as can have the praise of God ’’. Catherine 
de Medici smiles. Her smile some years later is turned 
to a frown when Guise and the Catholics burst into the 
palace and carry away her son Charles IX. lest he should 
become a Huguenot. She realises at last the folly of 
playing with the fires of religious discord. 

This is Fontainebleau of the Valois. Those who 
would follow the pageant under the less romantic 
Bourbons will find it in ‘‘ Fair Women at Fontaine- 
bleau ’’—the frowns of Christina of Sweden over the 
doomed Monaldeschi, the tears of Madame de Montes- 
pan, the rage of Napoleon when he cannot bend Pope 
Pius to his will; and, the prettiest picture of all, the 
child Marie Antoinette riding her donkey through the 
forest paths. 

As a royal palace Fontainebleau has for many a year 
lain desolate, for in a republican France it has no place. 
But it is still the faery castle of romance; and in its 
galleries and courts, in its walks of chestnuts and its 
woods of pine the old France of chivalry and romance 
still dwells. 


ON THE BURY DITCHES. 


S the path up the hill lies deep buried in the woods : 

there is nothing, among the endless colonnades 
of the fir-stems, to show the traveller how far he is upon 
his way; only the steady drag of the ascent tells him 
that he has not missed the track and turned towards the 
valley-bottoms again. A clearing of the wood, a steep 
slope rough with oak-scrub and beds of withered fox- 
glove and half-acre patches of seeded willow-herb, gives 
an outlook over the neighbouring hill-tops to far-off land- 
marks of Hopton or Wenlock Edge; higher still, a belt 
of deep bracken encircles the shoulder of the hill, and 
out of it rises the dark fir wood which crowns the summit. 
The outmost boughs feather low down to the fern, and 
beneath them the gloom is deeper than that half- 
daylight which broods beneath most English groves. In 
the dusk within the great ring the stems rise like grey 
pillars, clear of branches up to forty feet from the ground, 
save here and there for black mouldering sprays and 
contorted dragon-like limbs, gnarled and splintered by 
storms and age; across the brown floor of pine needles 
lie fallen columns with the base of matted roots up- 
heaved. There is no path here; the traveller steers his 
course by guess through the glimmering aisles, silent- 
footed up the slant of the dry smooth glades without a 
leaf of green. In the heart of the wood a steep bank of 
shattery sandstone suddenly bars the way; and when 
this is climbed it is found to be the vallum to a clean- 
cut fosse five or six yards deep, stretching away to right 
and left till it is lost among the trees. Beyond this 
barrier is a second, and higher yet a third tier of ditch 
and wall; the vast triple work, buried in the twilight of 
the fir wood, encircles the whole hill-top. A little way 
beyond the inmost trench the explorer sees the sky again, 
and comes out upon the summit, a clear space of level 
turf some two hundred yards across, closed round by the 
circle of the firs. 

This inmost keep is a hiding-place secure in a way 
which the old diggers of the trenches never knew. To-day 
there is nothing to be seen from the height but the tree- 
tops and the sky; only in one corner, where the wood- 
men have opened a road for the timber-wagons, is there 
a glimpse of the lower land. From their bare-edged 
ramparts the garrison once looked across scrub-strewn 
folds of the hill and the wide vale beneath to the horizon 
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of dark heather-ridge or smooth grassy swell or stepped 
outline of high camps like their own ; they watched, per- 
haps, the invaders’ smoke-drift far away among the 
hills or the straggling cattle driven up the slope towards 
the stronghold from the coming foray. The old war- 
work, built with such vast toil, inexpugnable by time 
itself, has become a stronghold of inmost peace. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to explore the whole 
circuit of the fort and measure with his eye the depth and 
width of the ramparts and the ditches will hardly escape 
an actually oppressive sense of the vastness of the labour 
spent upon the design. Savages, we should call them, 
the half-naked tribes who sapped the rock into scarps 
still thrice the height of a man, even after the wearing- 
down of centuries : what tools had they but sharpened 
stakes, and baskets for carrying the soil, and the little 
flint mattocks and hammers which we find among their 
graves? It discomforts us, who have made a religion 
of ‘‘ labour-saying ’’, to guess at the sum of toil which 
went to the digging of the camp, all the pain of bent 
back and cramped forearm and sore hand, of the sweat 
and the chill, the weariness of the endless attack on the 
scarcely yielding ground. We, who have come in the 
course of time perfectly to understand what part of life 
should be holiday, think with a sentiment between pity 
and anger of the men who once swarmed and burrowed 
here like ants about their mound. How lately we have 
learned those due proportions of work and ease we 
scarcely seem to understand. There is a figure which 
haunts the hill, sometimes to be met creeping along the 
wood path with an armful of dead sticks, sometimes 
resting on the grassy level within the ring, a survivor 
of a past age, whose theory of work is altogether in the 
following of the tradition of the men who trenched the 
rock. Old Meredith, a worn-out farm hand, with thin 
white hair falling on the bent shoulders of what was once 
a frame of heroic strength, with great bony hands palsied 
so that they can hardly keep the bundle of sticks together, 
and feeble knees resting perforce at every twenty paces 
of the path, is to the passing hour as thin a ghost as any 
one of the old Silurians who lie beneath the barrows on 
the down. To him, as he rests at the edge of the wood 
and looks over the landscape beneath, before he begins 
the enormous toil of getting down to the village with 
his load of fuel, it may well seem that the world, as his 
refrain goes, is turned upside down. The valleys be- 
tween the wooded ranges, the little village-clusters and 
solitary farms still mock him with the image of the 
country that he once knew: the old names stand, but 
the race which owns them is strange. The deserted land, 
the half-score of stubble-fields where a hundred used to 
be, the idle ploughs standing in the half-finished furrows, 
the boys sauntering home from school, instead of being 
broken in to the ancestral toil, fill him with solemn scorn. 
Not for a moment is he tempted to envy these shirkers 
their ease: the tasks of his own prime are a standard 
which he maintains with a cheerful pride. He is ready 
to recount his labours to anyone who cares to listen, 
not as feats of his own strength, but as instances of 
the general worth of the old breeding. He had, the 
procemium always goes, but one day’s schooling in his 
life ; he started to work in the fields when he was five. 
At eight he would go with the carter who took a wagon- 
load of corn the twenty-seven miles into Shrewsbury, 
starting before daylight, when the toll-gate was first 
opened, and bringing back a load of coal the same day. 
He was still a boy when, the wagoner drinking late at 
Ludlow, he drove the team—‘‘ four great horses ’’—all 
the way to the farm beyond Clunton, stabled and fettled 
them, and only left the gear on the ground because he 
could not reach to hang it on the racks. He became a 
man of note in almost every branch of country science : 
in haying and harvest, at wood cutting and barking, as 
wagoner, thatcher, thresher, he was the first hand in 
that country. At twenty-five he was getting three 
shillings a week and his meat at the Leasowes, carrying 
amongst other labours double bags of wheat from the 
bay to the granary—thirty score to a bag—more than a 
donkey’s load. With such education as this went 
recreation on a like heroic scale—ring-fights at Clunton 
wake 1d less formal battles, not provoked but cheer- 
fully joined, ‘‘ whenever they put it on him ’’, or a match 


to run two miles after the pony-races at Marsh Brook, 
that too ultimately decided by fists. On seven shillings 
a week he married, and on eight and nine brought up a 
large family. From the time that he was nineteen till 
he was turned sixty-five he worked in every harvest at 
pitching the sheaves on to the wagon, which is perhaps 
the hardest work in the world. He was a champion 
pitcher ; he boasts that he could have three wagons loaded 
and roped in an hour. ‘‘ I’d always use a shortish 
pikel ’’, he says, ‘* and I’d always have my own, ’cause 
I liked a handy tool. If any of the farmers wanted a 
piece of corn lugged, and there wasn’t much time, it was 
‘ Send for Meredith!’ and I’d say ‘ You let me have 
plenty of good drink and I’ll do it for you’. Once I 
cleared twelve acres after dinner-time. The dinner was 
brought to us in the field, and we didn’t stay very long 
to eat it. We used to start work at harvest at six in 
the morning, and often we’d be going till ten at night. 
Sometimes I’d not get.home till the cocks were crowing. 
Once, when it was a bad season, we kept on lugging two 
days and nights without we’d any sleep : we’d as much 
as we could eat and drink, but we never laid down : the 
horses, they slept as they stood. We got all the corn 
in, too, before the weather broke. Once, when I’d gone 
mowing grass at the Bryn with my two brothers, they 
never sent up the bread for us, and we couldn’t stop for 
to fetch it, you see; and we were there three days with 
nothing but a little bit of bacon and some tea; we kept 
on mowing all day, just the same, and one night, as I was 
going back to the house, I see someone coming running, 
and ’twas my missus, with enough meat for seven; 
but I couldna touch a bit of it. I went home and to 
bed, and slept all night ; but next morning I eat and eat, 
and thought I’d never stop. I’d always lead, mowing 
and harvest, but I liked the pitching best of all. But 
that’s all over now.”’ 

Over and done the fifty years’ labour of the untiring 
arm and well-stored head, spent in absolute peaceful 
profit to the world ; gone the old busy thrift of the farms ; 
gone also, it seems, in the space of a generation, the 
very temper for enormous toil possessed by earlier men, 
the spirit which looks down upon the neglected fields 
from the trenched circles of the hill. 


THE LAIRD’S BELL. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


a strangers of his own class the laird 

was wrapt about with a severe reserve: a 
reserve, I think, more shy than unkind. His servants, 
men and women kind, liked him well. The estate 
workmen all had good words to say of him. He treated 
them with a natural and perfect courtesy, save on the 
rare occasions when he flamed out against some fault 
of deliberate negligence or disobedience. He held it for 
proven that a gentleman must be considerate to all 
who serve him. To strangers in a class beneath his own 
who wished to cultivate him, he was quite impossible. 
He froze instantly, and however well their advances were 
meant, he could not thaw to them. He tried quite hard 
once or twice, wishing not to wound a well-meaning 
if pushing neighbour, to meet such social advances 
easily, but he failed at that. The laird was head of an 
old family, which through one thing and another—chiefly 
perhaps through not holding with the Earl of Lindsey 
that ‘‘ nobility is consistent with merchandise ’’—~ 
had dwindled in estate and power. He was that rare 
thing in these times, the aristocrat ; there could not for 
a moment be a doubt of it among those who understand 
the true tradition of aristocracy. He never boasted 
in his life—an aristocrat need not. He troubled little 
or not at all about other folks’ ways; he held aloof 
—an aristocrat has this aloofness; it stamps the caste. 
The laird rarely took the name of anyone in vain— 
it is bad form in an aristocrat to do so. He had 
the grand reticence. At most he might now and then 
allow himself a cold sneer if, say, some upstart or rich 
pretender were discussed before him. Now, be it from 
loving-kindness, or be it from pride, this restraint is 
strength in a man. ‘* They say? Who says? Let them 
say!’ is fit for the coat of arms of a great family ; 
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“ They do? Whodoes? Let them do! ”’ is fitter still. 
We who cannot weigh ourselves, who set us up to weigh 
the others ? 

Father, mother, brother, sister, cousins in near degree, 
he outlived all. For many years he had lived alone on the 
estate, and the sameness of his life was only interrupted 
at intervals when one of his family came tc stay awhile 
with him. These visits grew fewer as time passed ; 
his circle became very small. Self-centred as he seemed 
to strangers and the few neighbours in that land of 
barren heath and dusky wood, the laird had the 
family sense strong in him. He helped his own if 
they were in hardship. But it was as though some 
blight had fallen on that family. It could not thrive. 
Its race was run. One member of it after another 
died in the space of a decade or so. The laird spent 
most of his time roaming about the place in these 
lonely years, roaming in the wilds around his home. 
If some important call were made upon him whilst 
he was thus wandering, he could only be fetched back 
by the ringing of the bell in the old turret. This bell 
rang him home if ill news of some member of his 
family should reach the house when he was on 
a solitary round. Finally it came about that the bell 
was rung only at the grave summons ‘‘ Come at 
once ’’. A toll was in the note of that — bell. 


The ringing a the bell through hens wild heathy 
ways—the ringing of it through those gleaming holts ! 
Come home, Come home, Come home—always the 
same warning, hasting words in the voice of the turret 
bell. But what tricks the uncertain air and the broken 
ground between them would play with the voice— 
sometimes sharply echoing with a mock; reverberat- 
ing; tossed from knoll to knoll across the dells and 
dingles ; or fitful in the fitful gusts of wind, but firm 
again and loud between them—Come home, Come 
home, Come home. 


So it rang from time to time through the lonely 
years, fetching the laird back from his long roamings, 
or from the hermitage, a little building at the highest 
point on the estate where he would often sit and read, 
for the sake of its quiet and absolute seclusion. But 
rarer as time went on grew the note, till at last what 
further need could there be for ringing? Had it not 
tolled out the lives of all the folk he cared for? Yet 
there was to be one more ringing after years of silence. 
It startled him, and then it angered him, for he judged 
that the bell must be ringing him back over some 
paltry matter that might wait. But, loud and im- 
perious, it sounded sure enough the old note—Come 
home, Come home, Come home—not ceasing till he 
came down the avenue and entered the hall door. And 
now this strange thing happened. There were no tidings 
for the laird. No messenger had come. No servant 
knew anything about the bell. Much as he hated a 
scene—an aristocrat always hates a scene—the laird 
had the servants called into his study and demanded 
sternly who had rung him home and why. One and all 
they denied they had rung the bell—added they had not 
heard it ring. Were they drunk or drugged, were they 
a band of mutineers? He looked at them and blackened, 
as an aristocrat can blacken. 

Then as if to solve the mystery of who rang the bell, 
he turned in wrath to the flagstaff turret. The bell was 
at the top of the turret, and to reach the rope a ringer 
must enter the little old damp cupboard in a room long 
disused, climb a wooden ladder fixed flat to the wall, 
and push up a glass trap-door. The little tower at 
its battlemented top being open to the sky, the builder 
had contrived this door as a guard against weather. 
The laird climbed the ladder and raised his hand to 
thrust up the glass trap-door. Doing so he raised his 
face and looked through the glass, and this gave him 
pause—over the trap-door were cobwebs and dead 
leaves. He stopped, as he well might, for a few 
seconds to think on what this implied. Then he thrust 
forth his hand again and shook up, after one or two 
attempts, the trap-door, which had stuck. A shower of 
dead leaves and grit came tumbling down thereupon into 


the cupboard, half blinding the laird for the moment. It 
must have come in on him then that the glass had 
certainly not been raised for a long time—probably 
years. Presently the laird came down the ladder, 
shutting the trap-door, and nothing more was said of 
the bell-ringing. What further could be said? The 
matter dropped. Perhaps the laird himself thought no 
more of it. At any rate that evening he sat in his 
study alone just as he had sat hundreds of winter 
nights, wild ones and quiet, for years past, over his book 
and his pipe at first, and later looking into the wood 
fire slipping to ashes. So he sat as of old, thinking 


How came the bell to ring? Can it be that unseen 
hands sometimes touch cords in our life? May such 
things be, after all, as spirits moving about us, some- 
times intervening, interceding in our affairs? May 
there be another world, a world spiritual, just without 
our gross ken? Now and then such ideas do flit about 
the brains of some of us, and we like to sport with 
them. There are hours and scenes that make honest 
thinkers half hope, even half hold it. One has known 
the feeling on a rapt night when the blue height is 
lamped by burning stars. One has known it in the God- 
lit belt of Orion, and in the vast streamers of the Milky 
Way. 

There comes too soon again the damping day to 
quench those lights. There comes too soon again the 
earth earthy to preach another doctrine—that devil 
doctrine of a little heap of dust. 

What did the laird think of such things? It was the 
same with him, I ween, as with the others. If he half 
hoped under the burning stars, he must doubt with the 
denying day. The earth has us with a tremendous 
hold. High moods or low, in the end we gravitate to 
her perforce. Yet whatever the laird thought of these 
vague things, and whatever you or I think of them, 
this fact remains, that the bell rang home the laird, 
and the laird died that night. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FERRER DISTURBANCES IN ITALY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Venice, 18 October 1909. 


Sir,—You may have noticed that nearly every one 
of the pro-Ferrer proclamations that have been made 
in Italy bears this endorsement: ‘‘ The Republican, 
Socialist, and Anarchistic Committees’’—in other 
words, the subversive societies. In the last few 
days they have already endeavoured to destroy by 
fire several famous churches in Rome and Pisa; 
in Pisa they plucked out of the Church of San 
Stefano a splendid picture attributed to Andrea del 
Sarto and tore it into fragments. At Forli they 
hauled down the famous Column of the Virgin, a 
masterpiece of fifteenth-century art surmounted by a 
glorious figure of the Virgin by Sansovino. They 
broke nearly all the shop-windows on the Corso, 
Via XX Settembre, Piazza di Spagna, etc., in Rome. 
In Florence many soldiers and civilians were severely 
wounded and one or two killed. At Milan the same 
thing. In every city these demonstrators have gone 
down the principal thoroughfares shouting ‘‘ Long 
live the Republic! Death to the monarchy! Death to 
religion! Death to the priests! ’’ and ‘‘ Death to the 
middle class—the ‘ borghesia’!’’ These disorderly 
demonstrations are of a purely artificial character; not 
one man in a hundred who is now shouting (three days 
after his execution !) ‘‘ Long live Ferrer! ’’ could tell 
you who he was, where he came from, or anything 
about him. It is remarkable, too, how the press has 
worked up the sentimental side of the picture by intro- 
ducing on the scene the grossly neglected daughters of 
the unfortunate man. I am in a position to tell you 
that Ferrer was a man of most immoral life, who 
abandoned his wife and family to live with loose women, 
including the over-credulous dame who left him a 
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fortune wherewith to continue his anti-religious propa- 
ganda, whilst at the same time leaving about 30,000 
francs for Masses to be said for the repose of her soul. 

Mr. Ernest Nathan, Mayor of Rome, has taken upon 
himself to proclaim to the Roman people that the 
Eternal City joins with the rest of Europe in denouncing 
“‘the foul murder of Francisco Ferrer, the great 
thinker and the apostle of education’’. Surely since 
this world began there was never anything quite so 
burlesque as this—the mayor of the capital of a mon- 
archical country pushing himself forward, for the sake 
of popularity, with a proclamation in favour of a well- 
known Anarchist, a man who, by his inflammatory 
speeches and literature, was at any rate instrumental in 
bringing about the deaths of some hundred men, women 
and children, and the burning of property valued at 
sixteen millions of francs. 

Podrecca and Barzilai are, of course, merely poor 
imitations of Ferrer; but Italy may one day regret that 
she did not assume the same firm attitude towards them 
that Spain has done towards Ferrer. The Conserva- 
tive and non-anarchical press of Italy has remarked 
with surprise that the concluding lines of Mr. Nathan’s 
proclamation to the people of Rome contain these 
significant words: ‘‘ We approve and endorse with all 
our hearts the high purposes and ideals for which Fran- 
cisco Ferrer sacrificed his noble life ’’—that is to say, 
the anti-religious and anti-monarchical; a distinct 
threat by the Mayor of Rome against the King of Italy. 

The sensible and respectable people of Rome are as 
indignant as anybody at this ridiculous agitation, 
which has done the cause of Ferrer no good, and, if any- 
thing, has done it harm, and will probably result in 
strengthening the reactionary movement from one end 
of the country to the other. An Italian gentleman, not 
a clerical, said to me the other day he almost hoped 
that something worse might happen to awaken his 
countrymen from the apathy into which they have 
fallen, thanks mostly to the general well-being of the 
upper and middle classes; whereas the condition of 
the lower order remains, for all this agitation and all 
these committees, worse than it has ever been in the 
centuries, thanks to the increase in the price of food 
and rent and the very little practical good that has 
been done by listening to ‘* tall-talkers ’’, agitators and 
selfish politicians. I think we have a few of them in 
England. I am very truly yours, 

A TRAVELLER. 


THE ‘‘GLORIOUS”’ SCOT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Edinburgh, 10 October 1909. 


S1r,—In yesterday’s Saturpay Review a “‘ Disgusted 
Englishman ”’ took exception to the ‘‘ Drunkenness in 
Scotland ’’. His austerity shows little community of 
feeling with the idiosyncrasies of the good people among 
whom fate has thrown him, and who regard the besotted 
by drink in the light of privileged beings to be humoured 
to the utmost extent, almost to be honoured in private 
and in public, in the street and in vehicles for common 
conveyance—even the first-class railway carriages offer- 
ing an insecure refuge from ladies and gentlemen in a 
condition not less repugnant to the sober and staid than 
he reports of the third-class travellers. If this points 
hardly to a high grade of refinement, it speaks at least in 
favour of the forbearing temper of the local authorities, 
kindly disposed after the manner of the North African 
chiefs who condone almost any offence committed by 
their santons, crazy through fanaticism and excessive 
fasting as the Scots wha ha’e through the promptings 
of a constitutionally parched throat and excessive in- 
dulgence in usquebaugh, the fewest draughts they con- 
tent themselves with being three, according to the classic 
rule preserved in James Howell’s ‘‘ Epistole Ho- 
Eliane ”’ : the first to quench their thirst past, the second 
to relieve their thirst present, the third to tickle their 
thirst future. 

In fact, this wondrous capacity of the Northerner for 
boozing and his consequential final total incapacity the dis- 


gusted Southerner complains of, is his most characteristic 
trait, and gives this city, his capital, its most distinguish- 
ing mark inthe eyes of discriminating foreign visitors. Not 
Edina’s beautiful situation and natural amenities, spoiled 
by unsightly railway tracks and the modern architect ; 
not her imitation Greek temples (in this climate !) and 
poor imitation at that ; not her plethora of statues whose 
pseudo-artistic forms are charitably covered with a thick 
crust of dirt bya sooty atmosphere ; not her showy, shoppy 
Princes Street, which aspires to the appellation ‘‘ noblest 
in Europe ’’, notwithstanding the claims of heaven 
knows how many nobler boulevards, prados, corsos, 
Rings, etc. ; not her squalid, unwashed, hooligan ‘“‘ his- 
toric mile’’; not her castle or Holyrood—but Edina’s 
hard drinking makes her conspicuous, her multitude of 
male and female topers in different stages of alcoholic 
bliss, her prominence among Christian and Paynim 
communities in the audacity of her tipsy beggars, un- 
disguised tramps and ruffians or disguised as musicians. 
Musicians! Such discordant noises, such howling and 
yelling, nay yelping, never were tolerated anywhere else 
in the world. 

Every copper begged goes to the pothouse, and every 
pretext to pass the flowing bow! will do—not only among 
the strolling pipers, the Caruso’s and Tetrazzini’s of the 
pavement. Yesterday the suffragettes came out brilliant 
with a didactic pageant and shrieking demonstration. 
Their hysterics carried the town, undesignedly combined 
with the permanent attraction of bars and cafés so-called. 
The demonstration’s aftermath must have been far from 
gratifying to the friends of the cause: young girls, 
viragoes in their teens, decorated with the badge of 
woman’s freedom, inflamed by the allusions to Scotch 
heroines—stool-throwing Jennie Geddes, amorous Flora 
MacDonald, etc.—shouting and pulling at the boys, 
parading up and down in the excitement of one or two 
drops too much, lolling on doorsteps, tumbling into the 
gutter, thoroughly franchised of modesty ad majorem 
Pankhurstz gloriam ! 

That famous lady not responsible for the ribaldry of 
her army’s accidental camp-followers, who wear the 
badge, one penny each, as they will wear anything, just 
for fun? Well, then, let us put the fault, if fault there 
be, on Scotch proclivity to the cup that cheers. And 
here we are back at our starting-point—the fault-finding, 
disgusted Englishman who grieves because that cup also 
inebriates. 

I invite him to postpone his judgment until he has wit- 
nessed the bacchanalia connected with the ringing-out 
of an old year and the ringing-in of a new: a rare treat, 
especially when hogmanay is graced with frosty 
weather and slippery sidewalks. The spectacle at 
midnight of numberless tottering figures, losing their 
physical balance since they have lost their mental ditto, 
flopping down and crawling up, reinstating a haphazard 
equilibrium in earnest endeavour toward the next liba- 
tion, trying to make headway from one hospitable roof 
to another, awakening a vision of jolly ghosts who went 
for a dram and unsteadily hurry back to their graves one 
second before the fatal stroke of the church-bell—that 
annual show repays a trip north with greater human in- 
terest than the hackneyed Trossachs, than Fingal’s Cave 
or ancient Iona—at least to the student of Scotch 
character, and most positively so if he observe the same 
figures afterward repairing to kirk, men and women 
marching at measured Sabbath gait, starched and 
buckram. Whoever finds no delight, looking on that 
picture and on this, is not susceptible to the rich colour 
of life’s low comedy as Jan Steen, Teniers, Van Ostade 
understood it best; I do not mention smaller fry like 
native Wilkie, though with the brush low comedian 
enough. And if the disgusted Sasunnach stays suffi- 
ciently long on this side of the border to catch the 
Albannach weekday joie de vivre against its background 
of Sunday gloom, he will perhaps distil wisdom from 
the advice of the poet: 

‘* To take what passes in good part 
And keep the hiccups from the heart ’’. 


I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A ComMmneacn. 


= 
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**HOW SHALL WE SAVE OUR PICTURES? ”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Lustleigh, Devon, 16 October 1909. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Viator ’’ is labouring 
under a complete delusion if he imagines that the people 
of the United States to-day are English, the fact being 
that, owing chiefly to alien immigration, the vast 
majority of her people are thoroughly anti-English and 
have little in common with English ideas. The anti- 
English element, moreover, though Americans of British 
descent do not fully realise it, is rapidly increasing, and 
will more likely than not cause a collision between our 
two countries in the not-distant future. The real senti- 
ment of the majority of Americans for England showed 
itself plainly at the time of the Boer War. That there 
is a minority friendly to England gives cause for con- 
gratulation to reasonable people in both our countries, 
and it is right to foster this friendly feeling. When, 
however, ‘‘ Viator ’’ says that the best policy of the 
older English people is to court America, I am tempted 
to reply—as regards the large anti-English majority in 
that country—‘‘ I do pray that we be better strangers ”’. 

This letter must not be taken to imply antipathy to 
Americans in general, for the writer has good friends in 
the United States, and first-class fellows they are. In view 
of ‘‘ Viator’s ’’ letter I only wish to state the facts, and I 
do not see how it can be denied that a nation which 
tolerates the scurrilous abuse of Englishmen and English 
institutions that is poured forth in a constant stream 
by the so-called Irish-American and German-American 
press can have little friendly feeling for us, nor can it 
fully realise that the American Constitution is founded 
on the British. 

Friendly rivalry between our two countries is good. 
Constant and ‘‘ nagging ”’ repetition of statements and 
misstatements of past events which are not fully under- 
stood, and which therefore had far better be forgotten, 
does nothing but harm. 

It is to the interest of both Americans and Britishers 
to get together and keep together ; if this is not possible 
we can at all events try to understand each other. If 
we achieve this desirable end we ought to be able to 
criticise each other without abusing one another. This 
would do nothing but good. 

With regard to the question ‘‘ How shall we save our 
pictures? ’’ the answer seems to be: By means of an 
export tax. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Epwarps. 


EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
_19 October. 


Sir,—The more one sees of our present system of 
primary education the more one feels that it is turning 
out unemployed by hundreds every year, and that the 
remarks in the Report of the Poor Law Commission on 
this subject want underlining and repeating again and 
again. The simple facts are these : 

1. The age at which boys and girls, but especially 
boys, can be withdrawn from school is fixed far too low. 
It is between fourteen and sixteen (and not much before) 
that some idea of the responsibilities of life and its 
problems can be impressed on the young. 

2. The mistaken idea that, by getting the children 
** out in the world ’’ and making them wage-earners, 
they are being done good to is one that must be fought 
against tooth and nail. No doubt for a few years they 
can add to the family exchequer ; but at what a cost! 
So soon as they cease to be satisfied with a boy’s wage 
they must throw up their work, and are out on the world 
—with no trade, no settled habits, and with most of what 
they have learnt at school forgotten—to swell the ranks 
of casual labour. 

Our efforts, then, must be directed : 

Firstly, to the raising of the school age, the extra 
years thus gained to be devoted in part to the rudiments 
of some definite trade, in part to the acquirement of 


extra knowledge, and in part (and this is most important) 
to physical training. 

Secondly, to a general overhauling of the cur- 
riculum in our primary schools; much time at present 
is wasted on subjects of no importance. And 

Thirdly, to the organisation of all juvenile labour— 
under eighteen—if possible through a Central Labour 
Department, or, failing this, through municipal and 
county authorities. I trust you will find space for the 
letter of one who has been a schoolmaster for several 
years and a manager of elementary schools, and has this 
matter deeply at heart. 

J. MAGRATH. 


FRANCIS NEWMAN’S LATER VIEWS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
17 October 1909. 


Sir,—In her reply to my protest Mrs. Giberne Sieve- 
king disallows the validity of my assertion of the vague- 
ness of her alleged proofs of the reversion of Francis 
Newman to his early religious, or theological, creed. 
‘* There is certainly ’’, she affirms, ‘‘ no vagueness 
about the [assumed?] fact that Francis Newman re- 
turned in some measure [italics mine] to his former 
faith during his latter years.’’ I hope that the esteemed 
biographer will not deem me to be hypercritical when I 
venture to submit that in this qualification ‘‘ in some 
measure ”’ there certainly may be detected ‘‘ vagueness ”’ 
ina high degree. It leaves a widely opened door to our 
interpretation of the nature, the extent, and the degree 
of the alleged reversion. As I already have remarked, 
Francis Newman very possibly may have revised some of 
his views as to Christianity—whether as to the compara- 
tive value of the teaching of the Founder of the first 
Christian society, or as to certain features of its later 
history. But that is far from proving—I must repeat 
my protest—that the conscientious and searching critic 
(whose investigations and most emphatic repudiations 
of the orthodox interpretations of the creeds of 
Christendom extended over some sixty years of his 
career) of the Gospel narratives accepted, in his last days, 
a supernatural origin for them. 

But there is one fact—admitted and stated by the 
biographer herself (upon the same page on which she 
refers to a letter written by Newman, very shortly before 
his decease, to his friend Miss Swanwick, cited by the 
biographer as demonstrating the reversion)—which must 
be deemed, in itself, inevitably and logically conclusive 
and decisive of the question in debate. She records, 
with regret, that Francis Newman, at the very time of 
the correspondence between himself and his friend Anna 
Swanwick, had no belief (or, at best, a very slender belief) 
in continued existence. 

Mrs. Sieveking refers to letters which (as she avers) 
make it impossible (or difficult) to doubt her contention. 
It will seem to every candid reader that in that case the 
production in full of the correspondence relating to so 
highly interesting, so important, a matter is called for 
and justly to be expected. 

Mrs. Sieveking concludes her vindication of her pre- 
sentation of the matter in question with the apophthegm 
of Eugéne Vogué : ‘‘ L’écrivain est surtout puissant par 
ce qu’ilnedit pas’’. Nocitation could be more a propos. 

CrirTIcus. 


BOSWELL AND ECKERMANN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Springbank, Hamilton N.B. 16 October 1909. 


S1r,—Lord Rosebery’s praise of Boswell, in his John- 
son speech, set me thinking of Sainte-Beuve’s estimate 
of Eckermann, Goethe’s Boswell : 

‘* Eckermann, homme d’un talent personnel qui, seul 
et de lui-méme, ne pouvait atteindre bien haut, s’est 
choisi la bonne part. Il ne peut désormais mourir, il 
s’est lié d’un lien indissoluble avec un immortel. Elisée 
nous a conservé le manteau et l’esprit d’Elie et il a gardé 
au front un rayon de sa flamme ”’. 

Yours faithfully, 
James BELL. 
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REVIEWS. 
GOVERNMENT BY THE KING. 


“The ‘Last Journals of Horace Walpole during the 
Reign of George III., from 1771 to 1783.’ With 
Notes by Dr. Doran. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. Francis Steuart. London: Lane. 1909. 
25s. net. 


H ORACE WALPOLE was a good hater—what the 

French call ‘‘ une mauvais langue ’’—and abused 
every one of his contemporaries except General Conway, 
his personal friend, and Charles Fox, whom he regarded 
as the torch-bearer of Whiggism. It must be admitted 
that ‘‘ Horry ’’ had good reason for his abuse, for the 
twelve years covered by these Last Journals were the 
most calamitous and disgraceful in British history. 
Anyone who takes the view that there is no such thing 
as a necessary man, and that institutions are more im- 
portant than individuals, should be converted by reading 
these volumes. The five years of the elder Pitt’s 
Administration (1757-61) were the most glorious in our 
annals. The twelve years of Lord North’s Government 
were, as we have said, the blackest in our story. Yet 
Lord North actually succeeded Lord Chatham as Prime 
Minister. We admit that Lord Chatham’s second 
Ministry was a tragic farce, owing to the ill health or 
madness of the great statesman. But ten years had not 
elapsed between Pitt’s retirement before the Peace of 
Paris, in full possession of his faculties, and Lord 
North’s accession to power. What produced the change 
from glory to disgrace, from victories in both hemi- 
spheres to defeat by a handful of provincials? The 
character of the nation assuredly had not changed, nor 
had its institutions. What had changed was its ruler: 
Lord Chatham had been succeeded by George III., 
governing by Lord North ostensibly, but in reality by 
Lord Mansfield, Jenkinson, Rigby and a bribed majority 
of the House of Commons, called Courtiers or King’s 
Friends. The story of this system of corruption, with 
its consequent incompetence at home and abroad, has 
often been told. All historians and book-makers found 
their work on these journals of Horace Walpole, which 
are reproduced by Mr. John Lane in good type and with 
excellent notes for the benefit of those who prefer original 
to derivative authority. 

How George III. not only reigned, but governed, by 
means of ‘‘ the double Cabinet ’’ has been exposed by 
the hand of a master in the ‘‘ Thoughts on Present Dis- 
contents ’’. Lord North was the Prime Minister ; Lord 
Apsley (afterwards Lord Bathurst) was Lord Chan- 
cellor; Thurlow and Wedderburn were Attorney- and 
Solicitor-General ; Lord Sandwich was First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; Lord George Germaine was Secretary of 
State. The real Premier was the King, acting in secret 
conclave with Lord Mansfield (Lord Chief Justice), 
Rigby (Paymaster) and Jenkinson (holding some nominal 
and subordinate post). It was Rigby (an insolent and 
cynical buffoon who supplied Lord Beaconsfield with his 
pseudonym for Croker) and Jenkinson who issued the 
secret orders of the Court to the members of Parlia- 
ment who took the King’s money. How hard George III. 
slaved at his business of governing the British Empire; 
how he bribed and bullied ; how with a civil list of nearly 
1,000,000 he was always in debt, though he dined on 
boiled mutton and turnips ; how he scanned the division 
lists, and wrangled over the smallest appointment—all 
these things are familiar to students of the period. But 
it is due to George III. to remember, what even Burke 
admitted, that the English people were behind him in 
the war with the American colonists, and that he was 
very unlucky with his generals and, perhaps it should be 
added, with his Ministers. Chatham was no doubt 
lucky in that the careers of Clive and Wolfe coincided 
with his own. George III. was unfortunate in being 


served by such a string of duffers as Gage, Burgoyne, the 
two Howes, Cornwallis and Dunmore (who were always 
turning up in London with ‘‘ claims ’’ for honours and 
rewards), and it would be difficult to pick out from his- 
tory three such incompetent Ministers as North, Sand- 
wich and Germaine. 


Somehow or other, fortune always 


seems to co-operate with genius ; and if the King had not 
been a stupid man he would have managed to find better 
servants. It is absurd to suppose that in ten years 
all political, naval and military ability had disappeared 
from the nation. Chatham, we agree, had become im- 
possible, but Conway was a good soldier and an honest 
man ; the Duke of Richmond was clever and industrious, 
while Burke and Fox only wanted the salaries of office 
to turn them into brilliant public servants. But the King 
was afraid of Conway, because he was independent ; he 
hated Fox, because he opposed the Royal Marriages Act 
and because he was a rake; and Burke was chained to 
Lord Rockingham, who was peevish and impracticable— 
‘* a nervous, incapable puppet ’’, as Walpole calls him. 
And so his Most Gracious Majesty governed England 
himself, and did it worse than anybody else, except 
James II. Horace Walpole, in comparing the two 
Sovereign-rulers, says epigrammatically that while 
James lost his crown, George only lost his colonies. He 
did indeed lose as much as Chatham had gained for 
the Empire. 

Horace Walpole’s Journals are valuable not only for 
their historical chronicle but for the portraits of the chief 
actors. The son of Sir Robert Walpole was not likely 
to feel benevolently towards the Tories; but, barring a 
pardonable party bias, there is no excuse for his ill nature 
and unfairness towards men who had nothing to do with 
his father’s downfall. But ‘‘ Horry’s ’’ judgments are 
feminine; that is, they are purely personal. The 
picture of George III. is an odious one. The King’s 
faults, his parsimony, his obstinacy, his attention to 
trifles and his political corruption are emphasised ; while 
no mention is made of his bravery, of his fixed resolve 
to maintain his Empire at whatever personal cost, of his 
severe domestic trials. All this is due to the fact that 
the Duke of Gloucester married Maria Countess of 
Waldegrave, whom the King and Queen refused to 
receive at Court. We must say that George’s brothers 
tried him pretty high in the matter of matrimony. The 
Duchess of Gloucester was the illegitimate daughter of 
Sir Edward Walpoie, the brother of Horace, and her 
mother was a milliner’s assistant. The Duke of Cum- 
berland married one of the Luttrells, a family notorious 
for impecuniosity, insolence and immorality. Was it 
not natural that the King and Queen should be angry 
and refuse to recognise the Duchesses as royalties? 
Walpole’s portrait of Lord North is very hostile. The 
Prime Minister was indolent and vacillating and servile 
at a time when he should have been the reverse of all 
these things. But in his private dealings with men 
North has generally passed for a good-natured man. 
Walpole declares that he was cruel and insolent—he 
certainly did not answer letters, which, no doubt, is 
the worst fault any man, public or private, can be 
guilty of. Lord Mansfield figures in these pages as a 
coward, a liar, and a conspirator against the Constitu- 
tion. The celebrated Lord Chief Justice has inspired 
two such different men as Horace Walpole and Jeremy 
Bentham with intense hatred and contempt ; so we sup- 
pose there must have been something bad about his 
nature. Against Burke’s integrity Walpole makes the 
gravest charges. He declares that Burke and his 
cousin and brother, ‘‘ his Irish tail ’’, had bought for a 
mere trifle a huge estate in one of the West Indian 
islands from its native owners. In order to get the 
grant or purchase confirmed by the Government the 
Burkes took into partnership Charles Fox, who was at 
that time a Junior Lord of the Treasury under Lord 
North. The grant was disallowed as a swindle, for 
North permitted no one to plunder except himself and 
Rigby and Jenkinson and Sandwich. The story about 
the Clerkship of the Pells is still more extraordinary. 
The Clerkship of the Pells was the fattest sinecure of 
those days, being £7000 a year for life, with no duties. 
It was held by Sir Edward Walpole. On the death of 
Lord Rockingham, during the few days that his Govern- 
ment continued until the formation of Lord Shelburne’s 
Ministry, Burke, still the Paymaster-General, came to 
Horace Walpole and proposed that his brother should 
resign the Clerkship of the Pells in order that Lord John 
Cavendish, Chancellor of the Exchequer, might appoint 
Burke in his place. Sir Edward Walpole was to be paid 
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the full amount of his salary during his life, and Burke 
offered to give his personal security for the payment ! 
Horace Walpole was civil, but he thought Burke was 
mad, and we think so too. Burke was always in diffi- 
culties, for he tried to get money by speculation, in 
which, like many another clever man, he always failed. 
Had it not been for Lord Rockingham, who lent or gave 
him large sums, Burke would have gone down. By his 
will Lord Rockingham cancelled a bond of Burke’s for 
430,000, and this was believed to be only one of many 
loans. Everybody who is interested in the eighteenth 
century ought to read these Journals, remembering that 
their author was a prejudiced and antipathetic observer 
of his contemporaries. 


NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. 


“ Napoleon and his Brothers.” By A. Hilliard Atteridge. 
London: Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


HE relations between Napoleon and his brothers 
have been the theme of much dispute. Some, like 
M. Marson,* attribute the failure of the Emperor in 
a large measure to their want of loyal support and their 
incapacity. Others not only hold that he treated them 
heartlessly, ungratefully and tyrannically, but that by 
his constant interference with the policy of the three 
whom he made kings he at once ruined their popularity 
and prepared his own fall. 

Apart from this question, the history of the men of 
this Corsican family is interesting as furnishing studies 
of character under the influences of changes of fortune 
which for their greatness and their suddenness have few 
parallels. 

The story of Napoleon’s brothers, though treated by 
foreign writers, is, as Mr. Atteridge remarks, ‘“‘ but little 
known to English readers. . . . They are overshadowed 
by the greatness of the Emperor. We catch glimpses 
of them here and there as his mere satellites’. Yet 
“* their story is worth telling from a point of view that 
does not so utterly dwarf them ’’. This is the aim of 
the book, and, although no new evidence has been dug 
out for us, Mr. Atteridge has succeeded in giving a 
very readable and well-arranged account. 

Of the brothers, Lucien, who was younger than both 
Joseph and Napoleon, was the man of most character 
and independence. Napoleon, indeed, for a long time 
considered him a visionary with an ill-balanced mind. 
But though his earlier career, with his love for cheap 
oratory, his enthusiasm for Jacobin ideas, his absurd 
assumption of the name of Brutus and his desire to call 
the village of S. Maximin, where he was then a store- 
keeper in the commissariat, Marathon, would seem to 
justify this estimate, we must remember that he was 
then only a raw youth of eighteen; and Napoleon him- 
self was soon to learn that he was much more than a 
mere club orator or a dilettante lover of literature and 
ofart. Inthe two great crises of Napoleon’s life Lucien 
played a leading part. It was his conduct as President 
of the Five Hundred that aided, if it did not secure, the 
success of the coup d’état of Brumaire ; and after the fatal 
day of Waterloo it was he who vainly urged Napoleon 
to declare himself dictator, a bold measure which at least 
offered the best chance of saving the Imperial throne. 
Of his independence the best proof is shown in his refusal 
to abandon his second wife, Mme. Jouberthon, at 
Napoleon’s dictation, a refusal which cost him his claim 
to the succession to the Empire in the future and all 
hopes of a kingdom in the present. 

Joseph, the eldest of the family, never rises above 
respectable mediocrity. Napoleon, who had looked up 
to him in early days, began to push him as soon as he 
was in a position so to do. But neither in diplomacy, 
which he first tried, nor as a member of the Five Hundred 
under the Directory, nor as King of Naples had he made 
any mark. Then in an unfortunate moment for himself 
he changed the crown of Naples for that of Spain, which 
had just been stolen from the Bourbon, Ferdinand. 

Joseph’s apologists would tell us that had he been 
allowed to follow his policy of conciliation, and been 
given a freer hand, he might have gained the good- 
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will of the Spaniards, while his military failure they 
would attribute to the jealousies and the insubordination 
of Napoleon’s marshals, an insubordination which the 
Emperor did not suppress. However that may be, 
Joseph at least displayed no great gifts as a soldier nor 
any of that personal magnetism and power which com- 
mands obedience. Napoleon’s denunciation of his con- 
duct as Lieutenant-General in Paris at the crisis of 1814 
is no doubt exaggerated. ‘‘ This ’’, he said, ‘‘ is what 
comes cf employing people who have neither energy 
nor common-sense.’’ Joseph is not to be held respon- 
sible for the failure to fortify Paris in time to check 
the advance of the Allies. It is doubtful whether the 
Emperor if he had reached Paris would have been able 
to hold it ; yet a more resolute man would have resisted 
longer. 

In the final crash after Waterloo Joseph behaved 
according to his wont. While Lucien was resolute and 
sanguine, he was depressed ; and when Napoleon hesi- 
tated between abdication or a coup d’état, he shrank from 
advising the bolder course. But if he was not a great 
man, his last act showed that he was capable of self- 
sacrifice. He proposed that Napoleon, adopting his 
disguise, should avail himself of the means which he 
had prepared for his own escape. Joseph would have 
risked much, but if the Emperor had succeeded in 
escaping to America the conqueror of Europe would have 
at least avoided the humiliation of having to surrender 
to an English ship and his captivity at S. Helena. 
Joseph was, in fact, better fitted for the life of a quiet 
country gentleman, or at least for the post of a dignified 
ambassador at a friendly Court, and it was an evil day 
for him and his rich and respectable ‘‘ bourgeoise ’’ 
wife, Julie Clary, when he was tempted by the crown 
of Sicily and then of Spain to leave his comfortable 
estate at Mortefontaine. 

The attachment of Napoleon for Louis, the fourth 
brother, is difficult to explain. Although a bright 
and interesting boy, he soon under the influence of 
prosperity proved himself a suspicious man, an idle 
and fantastic valetudinarian, a would-be poet with a 
love of dissipation. Yet this was the person who, in 
the opinion of the Emperor, ‘‘ had none of the defects 
and all the good qualities of his other brothers ’’’. He 
always persisted in believing that Louis would become 
a great general. He selected him as the husband of 
his favourite stepdaughter, Hortense Beauharnais. He 
at one time designated him as his successor, and maan- 
while made him King of Holland. In that position 
Louis certainly deserves our sympathy. The French 
rule was not indeed so unpopular there as in Spain, 
and his task was therefore not so difficult as that 
of Joseph. Nevertheless, Louis really attempted to 
identify himself with his new subjects, and his objection 
to seeing Dutch commercial interests sacrificed to the 
political exigencies of the Continental system, and part 
of the Dutch territories incorporated in the French 
Empire, was laudable enough. 

With his departure from Holland he ceased to play an 
important part in European affairs. Refusing to comply 
with Napoleon’s command that he should return to 
France and abandon his royal title, he retired to Gratz, in 
Austria, without his wife, from whom he had long been 
estranged. After the disastrous retreat from Moscow, he 
offered his services to the Emperor once more, but only 
on condition that he should be restored to Holland on 
conclusion of a general peace. On this being refused he 
retired to Switzerland, till the advance of Schwartzen- 
berg in 1814. Then at last he returned to Paris against 
the wish of Napoleon, who however was at that moment 
too much occupied to trouble himself with the affairs of 
Louis, only to leave again on the approach of the Allies. 
Illness prevented him from taking part in the struggle 
of the Hundred Days, and so he passed away into exile. 
It is strange that Napoleon III., who established the 
Second Empire, should be son of one who had so deeply 
quarrelled with the first Napoleon. 

As for Jerome, the best that can be said of him was 
that he was personally brave. His vigorous though 
probably mistaken persistence in attacking the chateau 
of Hougoumont at Waterloo extorted from the Emperor 
the remark, ‘‘ Mon frére, je vous ai connu trop tard ’’. 
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Apart from personal courage and a certain rollicking 
-bonhomie, his career was contemptible. The youngest 
of all the brothers, he had never known the days of 
adversity. From the first he was something of a spoilt 
child. First as a sailor, then as a soldier, he imagined 
that he could become an admiral or a general without 
any diligence or trouble. When he went to war he 
behaved as if he were paying a visit of state. His 
personal wardrobe in the Russian campaign contained 
sixty pairs of boots, two hundred shirts, three hundred 
and eighteen pocket-handkerchiefs, and required in all 
seven heavy wagons, ‘‘ while his whole campaigning kit 
stretched over half a mile ’’. 

His first wife, Elizabeth Patterson, he abandoned at 
the command of his imperious brother ; he had even the 
indelicacy to suggest that she should remain as his 
mistress ; to his second, Catherine of Wurtemberg, he 
was unfaithful. Recklessly extravagant and fond of 
‘display, he was always borrowing and always in financial 
difficulties. As King of Westphalia he thought chiefly 
of his pleasures, and, as Mr. Atteridge tells us, ‘‘ when 
after the retreat from Moscow the houses of Westphalia 
were mourning for their sons dead under Russian 
snows, when Germany was quivering with eagerness for 
revolt, when Joseph’s bankrupt throne at Cassel was 
a there was feasting at the Palace of Napoleons- 
hohe 

If this estimate of the Emperor’s brothers is a just 
one it would be idle to argue that any of them, with 
the possible exception of Lucien, assisted him in his rise ; 
and if they were none of them traitors, like Napoleon’s 
brother-in-law Joachim Murat and his wife Caroline, 
the sister of the Emperor, they were at least no real 
“support in the days of his trouble. 

The question as to Napoleon’s ingratitude and 
‘tyranny is also not difficult to answer. From the days 
when in 1793 the Bonaparte family found themselves 
exiles from Corsica in France and in straitened circum- 
stances we find Napoleon continually pushing the interests 
of his brothers, with the exception of the independent 
Lucien. Joseph he marked out as the diplomat and 
statesman, Louis and Jerome as the soldier and the 
‘sailor. But these favours were conditional on their 
being useful and obedient to the supreme will of their 
imperious benefactor. When in 1806 Napoleon, now 
Emperor, was looking for new kings to surround his 
imperial throne, it was but natural that he should select 
his brothers. He thereby avoided exciting the jealousy 
which would have been aroused if he had chosen outside 
his family, and hoped that family interests would keep 
them his obedient satellites. 

Napoleon was not the first to attempt this family 
policy nor the first to experience how faulty it was. It 
had been tried in France in the days of the nobles of the 
fleur-de-lys, by Edward III. of England, and even by the 
nepotist Popes of the fifteenth century. In every case 
it had ended in raising a too-powerful nobility beneath 
the throne. With Napoleon’s brothers the results were 
identical, only that they were kings—kings by the 
right of Napoleon in his eyes, kings by Divine right in 
theirs. Every attempt on their part to act as inde- 
pendent Sovereigns was therefore considered an act of 
treachery by Napoleon, and every attempt on his to guide 
their policy was denounced as an act of tyranny by them. 
As long as he was powerful enough to maintain them on 
their thrones the absurdity of their claim was not so 
flagrantly apparent. It stood revealed in 1814. They then 
still cherished the preposterous belief that when the Allies 
had at last extorted peace from the Emperor they would 
have a claim to be restored to kingdoms which they 
had only been able to hold by his armies and his 
victories. 


THE TURKISH WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 


“Some Pages from the Lives of Turkish Women.” By 
Demetra Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth Brown). London: 
Constable. 1909. 5s. net. 

RS. KENNETH BROWN’S name before she 
married was Mile. Demetra Vaka. She was born 
and brought up in Constantinople, where her family had 

‘dwelt for centuries, and, herself a Turkish subject though 


a Greek, she lived as child and girl on terms of perfect 
familiarity and confidential friendship with the children 
of various Turkish harems. 

This, for us her readers, is the important epoch of 
her career, when she laid in the instructive and 
unconscious knowledge of Oriental character and 
philosophy which is the informing element of her book. 
There followed a period no less essential. While still, 
as we gather, in her teens Mlle. Vaka was taken by 
her father to America, where she lived for six years, 
becoming in that period in all respects apparently 
Westernised. At the end of the six years she returned 
for a visit to Constantinople. The early friends of 
her childhood were by this time most of them married, 
but they had by no means forgotten her, and the old 
terms of intimacy and affection were soon re-established. 
During the time of her stay Mlle. Vaka lived in the best 
harem society of the place. But now she saw things 
not with the uncritical eyes of a child but with the dis- 
criminating gaze of a woman whose Western training 
had accustomed her to submit the whole contents of 
life to the test of rational analysis. With very 
keen and with very comprehending eyes Mile. Vaka 
studied the usages of woman’s life in Constantinople, and 
what she saw determined her on writing a book. The 
West, complacently satisfied with its own estimate, was, 
she very easily perceived, in a condition of gross and 
utter ignorance in regard to the whole Oriental point of 
view. Could she enlighten it ? 

This book is her attempt, and it answers the question 
as nearly in the affirmative, perhaps, as any book could. 
We have had so far for our knowledge of harem life 
to rely either on the voluptuously sentimental school 
which flourished on the secrets of that life or on the 
rationalist school which dealt indeed with facts, but with 
facts to which it applied only its own cocksure practical 
tests, and in which therefore it could find no intelligible 
meaning whatever. Here in this little book we have the 
almost unique combination of feelings in touch with 
Oriental views with a mind and reason capable of 
measuring those feelings and considering their influences 
and their claims. Here are the makings of an interpreter 
indeed! The author is one who can both receive and 
transmit. She understands the Eastern tongue, but 
speaks the Western. To her Oriental friends she is 
Demetra Vaka; to us she is Mrs. Brown. 

What, then, has she to tell us? The reader must go 
to the book for an answer. Among much that is new, 
interesting and suggestive he will find one thing that 
stands out: it is that the Turkish system is supported 
and, in the eyes of its adherents, is justified by a pro- 
found philosophic theory of its own. Of course, every- 
one who gave the subject serious and disinterested 
thought had an inkling that this was so. No rule of life 
of general application subsists for centuries which is 
not, in some sort, a true response to human nature’s 
needs and attributes. Even of the harem this must hold 
good. It must embody some idea of value to have lived 
so long. 

Let us give in a sentence or two the thought suggested 
by many of the intimate talks between Mile. Vaka and 
her friends. The idea these women have is that woman’s 
sphere of development lies in the cultivation of the 
emotional and spiritual gifts and of the insight in- 
separable from such gifts ; for it is in these, so they say, 
that the feminine nature is particularly rich. To man 
belongs intellect and practical energy, the faculties which 
deal immediately with the circumstances and appearances 
of our outward life. No woman in this sphere of action 
can hope to compete successfully ; the utmost here open 
to her is that she should develop into an inferior, a 
second-class man. But in the other sphere her influence 
is supreme, and all the light and the colour which the 
spiritual and emotional faculties can bestow on life it is 
the woman’s part to treasure and transmit. This is the 
thought which runs through the present book, and what- 
ever the precise value may be which the reader allows to 
it, he will scarcely after reading these conversations 
dismiss it as altogether insignificant. 
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A GREAT FAMILY OF THE NEAR EAST. 


“Les Mavroyeni: histoire d’Orient.” By Theodore 
Blancard. 2 vols. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1909. 
7fr. 50c. per vol. 


ENEALOGY has been denounced as the most 
inaccurate of all exact sciences, and this criticism 

is true with regard to many of the genealogies which 
have done duty in the past; but we are becoming much 
harder to please, and no genealogy will now be accepted 
by those who understand their work which is not proved 
up to the hilt. In these conditions some knowledge of 
family history is becoming more and more essential, for 
the story of great political changes can never be com- 
picte unless we have some means of gauging how they 
have affected the inner lives of the people. This story 
of a family is all the more interesting if its members 
have played their part in moulding the destinies of the 
country. The Mavroyenis have certainly done their 
share in Greece, in Turkey, in Roumania, in Crete, and 
in Samos, and it is not easy to master the history of the 
Near East without knowing something of the private 
history of men who have occupied such high and exalted 
positions as Hospodar of Walachia, Logothetes or chief 
lay officer of the Greek Church, or Prince of Samos. It 
may, perhaps, be unfortunate that M. Blancard has laid 
so much stress upon their alleged descent from the great 
Venetian house of Morosini, as he gives no more con- 
clusive evidence of the truth of the pedigree than popular 
tradition and the conviction of such genealogists as 
F. Sales, C. M. Corrona, M. Persiani, and Thomas Hope, 
the author of ‘‘ Anastasius ’’. Much stress is also laid 
upon the presence of several Morosinis in Paros and in 
the Ottoman Empire during the wars of the seventeenth 
century, notwithstanding the existence of Machariote 
Mavroyeni, a Greek nobleman, who was Bailiff of Corfu 
on behalf of Venice as far back as 1441. It is further- 
more stated that the Hospodar of Walachia frequently 
advanced this claim, but there is no evidence that he 
ever published the documents which it is alleged were 
subsequently destroyed. He was certainly one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. The son of Peter 
Mavroyeni, who had with his father and brothers fled 
from the Peloponnesus to Paros in 1715, he had certainly 
held the appointment of dragoman to the Turkish fleet 
for some time by 1770. Hadji-Djaafar Pasha was then 
Lord High Admiral, but in 1771 he was succeeded by 
Hassan Pasha, who remained Mavroyeni’s friend and 
protector during his whole life. He enabled him 
at first to give the position of dragoman, hitherto 
monopolised by mere interpreters, an importance which 
it had never had before, by seeking his advice on 
many an occasion, and making him his intermediary 
with his Greek co-religionists, whom the dragoman 
saved on many an occasion from the vengeance of the 
Turkish Admiral. It was also Hassan who in 1786 
succeeded, with the help of the Grand Vizier Youssouf 
Pasha, in securing for Mavroyeni the magnificent position 
of Hospodar or Prince of Walachia, notwithstanding 
the intrigues of Petraki, the Greek banker, in favour of 
Michael Drago Soutzo—intrigues which eventually cost 
the banker his life. The new Prince made himself 
extremely unpopular with the boyars or nobles by his 
impartiality between rich and poor. Much light is 
thrown upon the gallant struggle which he carried on 
for over two years against the united forces of Austria 
and Russia, and the manner in which he created a 
Roumanian army out of absolutely untrained peasants. 
It was a fruitless effort, and culminated with the loss of 
his life, sacrificed to his enemies by the Sultan Selim, 
who only appreciated subsequently what he had lost by 
the death of the most loyal Greek in his dominions. The 
story of the other members of the Mavroyeni family is 
that of the Ottoman Empire down to our days. Thus 
Stephen, who succeeded his uncle as dragoman of the 
fleet, was appointed on two separate occasions Logo- 
thetes, Archchancellor, or chief lay officer of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and lost his life at the same time as 
the Patriarch Gregory V., when they were both beheaded 
in 1821. John, his brother, was Turkish Chargé 
d’Affaires in Vienna down to 1841. _—‘ Peter, a third 


brother, married Princess Roxana Stourza, the divorced 
wife of George Balsch, and the grandmother of Nathalie, 
widow of Milan Obrenowitch, King of Servia. His 
son Peter helped to place Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen on the throne of Roumania and to put 
Roumanian finances on a sound footing. Madon, the 
daughter of Nicholas Mavroyeni, Spathar of Walachia, 
was one of the finest figures of the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, to which cause she sacrificed all she could of 
the family fortunes, only to be treated with the basest 
ingratitude by her fellow-countrymen when once they. 
had achieved their ends. Spiridion-Mavroyeni Pasha, 
who did so much for medical science in Turkey, saved the 
life of the ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid, and often preserved 
his co-religionists from Moslem bigotry. His domestic 
troubles were, however, destined to embroil him with 
his Royal master, and very nearly endangered his own 
life and property. The view of Apostolos Mavroyeni, 
who died at the age of 108, and was the last survival 
of the Greek War of Independence, is worth quoting : 
‘* . . si notre armée était régulitre? . . . ‘* Assuré- 
ment nous aurions vaincu. Mais le malheur a voulu 
que nous le soyons 4 cause de nous-mémes. Depuis la 
libération du pays personne n’a sérieusement pensé a 
constituer une armée ni 4 chercher les moyens pour que, 
en temps de guerre la nation pit disposer d’une armée 
nombreuse et bien organisée. Nous attendions tout du 
bon Dieu ’’. . . . ‘‘ Rester les bras croisés et attendre 
l'aide de Dieu, cette facgon de raisonner me parut 
étonnante ’’. And yet M. Blancard is a great admirer 
of the results of Greek independence. He is not perhaps 
so hopeful of the capacity of the Young Turks to solve 
the many problems presented by the Ottoman Empire. 
They conformed their ideals of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity with the ambition to extend Mussulman 
domination over what he is pleased to call the “‘ toiling 
nationalities ’’ whose civilisation is superior to theirs. 
He fails to grasp the difficulty of applying constitutional 
principles without the experience of generations. 


THE SACRIFICE OF LIS DORIS. 


“The Price of Lis Doris.” By Maarten Maartens. 
London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


RATITUDE to Mr. Maartens for his fine portrait of 

Lis Doris is mingled in us with extreme irritation at 

the astounding self-sacrifice to which he commits his hero. 
It is beyond belief, or at any rate our belief, that a genius 
—and Mr. Maartens cleverly contrives, without tiresome 
studio phrases, to make us feel that Doris is a genius— 
should at the very threshold of the temple of Fame allow 
another man to thrust him aside, and enter in his place, 
by stealing the credit of his pictures. The portfolio con- 
taining Doris’ unsigned landscape studies is stolen from 
his room by his host, Odo Pareys, a wealthy amateur, 
who displays them as his own to his visitors, two artists 
of distinction, who acclaim them as masterpieces. Lis 
Doris stands by and, from a sense of gratitude to Pareys’ 
wife, Yetta, makes no protest against this amazingly 
impudent imposture. It seems to us as unlikely that 
Pareys would have run the risk of exposure as that an 
artist—usually of all beings the most justifiably egoistic 
in his anxiety for recognition, the most insistent on his 
individuality and gifts of expression—should refrain from 
claiming the creatures of his imagination. We dare not 
say that such magnanimity is impossible, and if Mr. 
Maartens were to assure us that he knew of an actual 
similar case we should only say that we might safely 
hope it was unique. Extreme altruism is so frequently 
dangerous that it is fortunate it is also rare. Yetta’s 
devotion to Lis Doris, in anonymously providing him 
with the means of study, lays a heavy burden of gratitude 
on the young man when his obligation is revealed to him 
by her husband. His lips are closed when he should have 
cried out and claimed his pictures. In future, to pre- 
serve Pareys’ stolen fame, he must paint only portraits, 
which he is fortunately able to do, though with less en- 
thusiasm and skill than he showed in his studies of 
‘* plein air’’. As a consequence the world was the 
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poorer for the pictures in which he would have shown 
supreme excellence. His death is tragic; Mr. Maartens 
ruthlessly sacrifices him to the very end. Odo Pareys’ 
son steals his betrothed, Odo Pareys’ servant, a trucu- 
dent melodramatic villain, takes his life. We wonder 
that Mr. Maartens allowed him to make so much money 
at portrait-painting. And, after all, since portrait- 
painting is usually more profitable than any other kind, 
(Odo Pareys did Lis a service by forcing him into saleable 
work. But we suspect that Mr. Maartens conceives 
portrait-painting to be on a lower level than landscape. 
He is in his.own way an artist when he draws for us his 
asual rigid Dutch Calvinistic characters, which depress 
us more than they amuse; indeed, the sense of humour 
displayed is.always of the very grimmest. Mr. Maartens 
works with nervous, abrupt strokes, and describes his 
people from without, as they might appear to an 
observer, less than as a creator disclosing the workings 
of his creatures’ minds, the honesty or dishonesty of their 
intentions. Strong and picturesque as his studies are, 
they arouse the suspicion that it is not merely because 
they are Dutch that they seem unfamiliar to us. There 
is something disproportionate in their semblance of life, 
they are in some instances distorted from their true out- 
line, whether wilfully to suit the purpose of the plot, or 
unconsciously through the limitations of Mr. Maartens’ 
powers of expression. With all his alertness and variety 
of phraseology, his stringent, forcible precision in the 
choice of words, we feel that he is frequently in diffi- 
culties : constraint hampers fluency, queer abrupt twists 
of dialogue, ideas striking off at tangents, mar the effect 
and give the impression of a mind more intricate than 
powerful. 


NOVELS. 


“The Sinking Ship.” By Eva Lathbury. London: 
Rivers. 1909. 6s. 


Vanda Fane is a middle-aged actress with a frivolous 
old mother, Mrs. Winchester, still upon the stage, and a 
serious young daughter Sybil, who up to the opening of 
the story has not emerged from domesticity. Vanda is be- 
coming uncomfortably aware, in spite of another apparent 
triumph overnight, that she and her well-preserved hus- 
band, Mr. Conquest, are getting a little past the idyllic 
réles upon which they have successfully rung the changes 
for years, when in walks Mr. Renshaw, scorning the 
butler’s sevenfold denial. This young gentleman, after 
taking a science degree at Oxford, had written a real 
play round Vanda, and he proceeds at once to tell Mr. 
Conquest that the public are sick of sugar-and-water. 
‘Vanda is sick of it too, and notwithstanding the protests 
of old Mrs. Winchester, who has just made a hit in the 
expensive new sugar-and-water production, Mr. Ren- 
shaw’s play ‘‘ The Sinking Ship ”’ is immediately put 
into rehearsal. This is all so likely to have really hap- 
pened that we need not remark upon the curiosities of 
the play itself, of which we have a full description, or 
upon the fact that Sybil, who makes her début in it, 
declines to make-up her face. Presumably this is in- 
tended to be in some way allegorical—we have Sybil later 
in the book telling the dying old woman that the theatre 
is a ‘‘ place of false reflection ’’ where some day ‘‘ the 
false gods will be turned out and the true God will come 
in ’’—whatever that may mean. But the book is so 
wordy that its intention is nebulous ; and Miss Lathbury 
makes very little of what seemed a promising contrast 
between the three women. To say of a person that he 
is incoherent is not necessarily to assail his intelligence ; 
but from the artist we are entitled to look for a definite 
format and some accuracy of detail. Even so great a 
master of cloud-effects as Turner sometimes con- 
descended to make minute studies of rigging. 


“Poppea of the Post Office.” By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
The Macmillan Company. 1909. 5s. 

It is refreshing to find an American writer who 
expects of her countrymen more than splendid extrava- 
gance and uncompromising vulgarity ; even though in 
the search for ideals she must go back to the days of 
the Civil War—to the days before New York grew to 


greatness and—though she would not admit it—when 
the influence of the Old Country hung heavy on the 
land. On a night in winter a baby girl is left at the 
door of the post-office at Harky’s Mills; the lonely old 
man adopts and educates the child, and the mystery of 
her origin is left unravelled—no one has claimed the 
girl, and he need never shatter her belief in the only 
** daddy ’’ that she has ever known. The child grows 
to womanhood and suddenly comes upon the truth ; she 
has no love for her lawful father, and refuses to desert 
her humble protector. Poppea is a truly sympathetic 
study, and Gilbert the postmaster in his simple faith is 
a type of manhood that we can ill afford to lose. The 
style recalls Winston Churchill at his best—we do not 
refer to that other Winston—but we do not like this: 
" . This was discounted on the East Coast by the 
terrifying career of the ‘ Merrimac,’ beforetimes a 
United States cruiser, but now in Confederate hands, 
that, by closely sheathing the wooden vessel with metal 
plates, had converted her into a deadly ram which no 
wooden ship could withstand, and already having run 
amuck through the waters of Hampton Roads, showed 
the possibility of putting every Union port in peril.”’ 
Even Bart Kennedy is more kind to the commas than 
that! 


“Dorrien Carfax.” By Nowell Griffith. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1909. 6s. 


** As telegraphic to the numskulled fish flashes over 
the line the strike and jab of the angler’s rod, so 
tumultuary, yet skilless of their trend, wrestled he with 
the import of her declaration ’’. Without pretending 
to say to whom or what the trend belonged we under- 
stand just enough of this sentence to feel sympathetic 
towards the gentleman of whom it is written, after 
wrestling for over four hundred pages with Mr. Griffith’s 
style. For the import of this story, which possesses a 
machine-made plot and some shadowy character-draw- 
ing, is well-nigh drowned in a torrent of needless and 
very ill-used words—words frequently inverted and 
entangled as in the sample above, or employed with what 
Falstaff calls damnable iteration. Not everyone is young 
enough to appreciate the humour of calling a person’s 
right eye his ‘‘ dexter optic ’’’, of explaining that a 
minute ‘‘ embraces, as is world-widely known, some 
sixty seconds ’’, or of nomenclature like ‘“ Captain 
Scuppers ”’ and ‘‘ Messrs. Spider and Web ’’; but no 
doubt readers may be found capable of rev elling i in these 
and similar exhibitions of high spirits. 


“Sealed Orders.” By Alfred Edward Carey. London: 
Greening. 1909. 6s. 


This book is a curious piece of patchwork. Ostensibly 
a murder-mystery story, its criminology is tempered by 
folk-songs (with musical notation) and the author’s 
gossipy remarks, by the way, on White of Selborne, over- 
population, British prestige, the women of Shakespeare, 
epitaphs in the Abbey, and many other subjects, includ- 
ing an amusingly incorrect description of the Trinity 
House flag. This little slip does not matter very much, 
but surely members of touring companies in Scotland 
should be told that a lady and gentleman who address 
one another as man and wife in the course of theatricals 
in that country, and are not at pains afterwards to allay 
the impression, have constituted a valid bond; whilst 
every prospective landed proprietor in love should be 
warned that a letter written to his inamorata, laying at 
her feet all his future interest in the estate, may be stolen 
by his rival (with claims on the lady created as aforesaid) 
and stamped as a legal document. It is hard to say 
which is most pleasing, the geniality of the author or the 
artlessness of his story. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Tremendous Trifles.” By G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen. 
1909. 5s. net. 


Many things, as Carlyle said time and again, are wonder- 
ful enough for those who have eyes to see them. This 
ancient truth is the beginning and the end of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s new volume. The difference between Carlyle’s and Mr. 


(Continued on page 510.) 
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“The Gentieman’s | 
Ideal Wardrobe. 


WHAT 


Celebrities Say 
SANATOGEN 


Ten thousand doctors have written in 
praise of Sanatogen. 

Thirty thousand doctors throughout 
the world are known to prescribe it. 

Hundreds of thousands of people 
have been restored from conditions of 
grave illness to complete health by its 
use. Among them are many well- 
known men and women who have 
voluntarily testified to the debt they 
owe Sanatogen in restoring their health. 

A selection from their letters is 


Price, in Chippendale Mahogany, £17 10s. 
The Right Rev.the The Rev. Father A oumber of thee Wardrobes re Bedroom 
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my inion a true food tonic, feeding 
the nerves, increasing the energy, 
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Madame 
Sarah Grand 


The gifted Authoress: ‘‘ Sanat- 

has done everything for me 

it is said to able to do 

for cases of nervous debility and 

exhaustion. I to take it 

after nearly four years’ enforced 

idleness from extreme debility, 

and felt the benefit almost im- 
mediately.” 


Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower 


The Sculptor and Historian: 
“I feel it only due to the benefit 
conferred on my general health by 
Sanatogen to write and inform 
those interested in that wonderful 


The famous Dramatist: He 
ogen seems to mea valua 
food and nerve pote I have 
several times taken a course of 
it when I've been run and 
always with excellent results.” 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts 


n to be o! 
valae to = train worker, a use- 
ful food and Deh combined. I 
can give it hig’ praise from 
personal experience. 


Maxwell Gray 


The Writer: “I have found 
Sanatogen helpful im digestive 
troubles and nervous w 
I have taken it from time to time 
under medical advice. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
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Author “ 


in the 


Mr. Armiger 
Barclay 


—the distinguished Author: 


Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
chemists, in tins from 15. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
A beautifully illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining much valuable information will 
be sent, post free, to those mention- 
ing this paper, on receipt of a post 
card addressed to The Sanatogen 
Company, 12 Chenies St., London, W.C. 
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Chesterton’s apprehension of this truth is, however, a some- 
what large difference. It led Carlyle into deep waters; for 
it prompted him to peel away from his mental vision the 
scales of habit, and to see through words to the root concep- 
tions that lay behind. It led with him to a bold un- 
dressing of Truth. Needless to say, Mr. Chesterton goes off 
dn quite another direction. So far is he from wishing to 
deprive Truth of her garments that his whole art consists in 
tricking her out in fantastic apparel, in order that she may 
strike into the beholder, not so much a conviction of her own 
right to exist upon her ancient merits, as of Mr. Chesterton’s 
own peculiar skill in the art of dressmaking. Mr. Chester- 
ton, in fact, claims to be seeing a bed-post for the first time 
in his life, just because he happens to be writing an essay 
about it at the time, and to be writhing about it in strange 
verbal contortions. If Mr. Chesterton would only get rid 
of the idea that he is discovering new truth whenever he 
‘states an old one over again in perverted language, he might 
write a book of essays that would be of some real value as 
well as being pleasant and tiresome and wonderful and 
commonplace and silly all at once. But we shrewdly suspect 
that for Mr. Chesterton it is too late for repentance, even if 
his chosen public would allow him to repent. 


“*The Recent Development of Physical Science.” By W. C. D. 
(Been Whetham. London: Murray. 1909. 5s. net. 


The fact that this book has run through four editions since 
June 1904 shows that there is a large body of readers who 
are interested in scientific developments without being 
technical experts in this or that particular branch of science. 
Mr. Whetham’s book certainly deserves its four editions. 
Presapposing a little knowledge, but not too much, it allows 
the reader to follow the great physicists through to their dis- 
coveries, and to perceive the bearing of these discoveries upon 
kindred sciences and upon practical life. The general im- 
pression left by the book is an impression of the remarkable 
unity of the sciences. Arbitrarily divided and each possess- 
ing a language of its own, a discovery made in one will 
necessitate fresh speculation in another. Thus the discovery 
of radio-activity made it necessary to recast the age of the 
‘habitable earth. This would cause something of a revolu- 
tion in the ideas of geologists and anthropologists. More- 
over, the same discovery reached beyond science to philo- 
sophy, bringing again into prominence the old Greek idea 
of the fundamental unity of the universe. Knowledge is 
like a vast pool, and whoever casts into it a single stone 
sends ripples to the farthest shore. 


“*Sixpenny Dickens.” 


The new ‘‘Sixpenny Dickens’’, published by Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd, in paper covers, is a reprint of the House- 
hold Edition, distinguished from others by its double columns 
and illustrations by F. Barnard, an artist of decided talent, 
whose work is not so well known as it should be. ‘ Phiz”’ 
(Hablot K. Browne) is the artist who did most for the 
original issues of Dickens’ novels. ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities ’’, 
when first published in book-form, was illustrated by him. 
Consequently, the expression used in this sixpenny reprint, 
“‘the original illustrations ’’, is open to misconstruction. 
Barnard’s work, as the Household Edition has been some- 
while out of print, may be regarded as almost a novelty to 
the present generation. The plates are a little worn, and 
indistinct in dark passages, but the whole book is cheap at 
sixpence, and might be worth issuing bound at a regular 
price. 


“‘One Day and Another.” By E. V. Lucas. London: Methuen. 
1909. 5s. net. 


It is difficult to say very much about this little book ; and 
the fact of this difficulty is perhaps its completest criticism. 
Censure would be beside the point, as there is nothing to 
censure. Serious appreciation would be equally out of 
place, as it would spoil the effect of these essays to take them 
too seriously. We must be content to say that these are 
pleasant essays, but the word ‘‘ pleasant ’’ should be under- 
dined. We have here pleasantness quintessentialised. It 
is a book to keep upon the table. It would be fatal to put 
it up on the shelf. If it were put up on the shelf, it would 
—— never get taken down, which would be the greatest 
of pities. 


‘Some Memories of my 8 Time.” General 
Brackenbury. Londen : Blackwood. 1908. 5s. 
It is disappointing that Sir Henry Brackenbury’s reminis- 
cences do not touch on that very interesting period of his 
career when, just before the South African War, he took over 
the duties of Director-General of Ordnance at headquarters. 
His work there was of immense national importance, and 


he was entirely successful. The labour was stupendous. 
When the war broke out it was found that the supplies of 
warlike stores were hopelessly inadequate. At one time it 
was necessary almost to denude the country of ammunition, 
and the strain imposed upon him was correspondingly great. 
But no doubt he is wise not to relate his experiences at this 
period of his career. Perhaps in a subsequent volume, and 
when it has become historical, he may doso. Nevertheless he 
has many interesting stories of his long and distinguished 
career, and we can ccrdially recommend his book not only to 
soldiers but te the general public. 


‘“‘ Astronomical Curiosities.” By J. Elland Gore. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1909. 6s. 


We have here a model of sound packing. In a little book 
of 300 or more pages there is a sufficient number of small 
pieces of information to provoke as many notes of exclama- 
tion. They take the form, for the most part, of out-of-the- 
way facts and fallacies, not recorded in the popular text- 
book, but of interest to the student or to the dabbler in 
astronomy. It is an excellent book to pick up at odd 
moments. We challenge anyone to read it through at a 
sitting. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 15 Octobre. 


This number is somewhat dull. There is an article 
documenté but uninspiring on the Union of South Africa. 
The writer, M. Biard d’Aunet, strives to be impartial, and 
succeeds, but he writes without exciting interest. M. 
Bertrand has a good deal to say that is instructive about the 
general scramble of various religions in the Near East. He 
believes that European countries nearly concerned with the 
future of those regions may have a rude awakening so soon as 
any serious trouble may arise between any of the Great 
Powers. We think, however, that he expects a great deal too 
much from a ‘‘ regenerated’’ Turkey. There is, in fact, no 
such thing, and it is mere absurdity to say that everything 
may be hoped by Turkey under its new régime ‘‘ exalted 
by patriotic zeal and religious faith.’’ The new Turkey is 
merely the old one with a military junta substituted for 
Abdul Hamid dictating to a Parliament. 


For this Week’s Books see page 512. 
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Not on how to ake a cold; but on how to 
take a cold in time! 


body can catch cold ; nothing is easier 
in this climate; but it is not everybody who 
knows Kowtoavoidone. Yet it is quite simple. 


If you suspect a cold is coming, take a 


Mustard Bath 


a bath to which a couple of tablespoonfuls or so 
of COLMAN’S MUSTARD have been added. 
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A Selection from 


| SIE EVERETT & CO.’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


THE POND and other Stories. 


By CARL EWALD, 


Author of “My Little Boy,” ‘*The Old Room,” &c., &c. 
Translated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Matros. Illustrated by Eleven Two-Colour Drawings by 
Harry B. Nerson. Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 

Exquisite little nature studies.” —Scotsman. 


“ The style is delightful and the interest unfailing.” 
‘Sporting and Dramatic News. 


AN EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experiences. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 
(For 20 years Editor of ‘‘ Cassell’s Saturday Journal ”). 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
“* A racier book of its kind it would be difficult to conceive. One good story 


follows hot on another, and they are all told with spirit.” —Peopie. 
An entertaining recerd. a 


Wew Six-&hitting Nevels. 


A POLITICAL NOVEL OF THE HOUR. 


2HE GREAT APPEAL. 
By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of ‘Son of Judith,” &c. 


“The ehief characters, under thinly-veiled disguises, are well known in the 
political and literary world, and the chief incidents of the novel bear a striking 
resemblance to the rumours of negotiations which are said to be taking place 
Cabinet “Ministers and ex-Cabinet Ministers ity inthe 

. Mr. Keating’s prophetic conceptions were so ing that ishers 
were chary of accepting the novel when it was first offered some time ago.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINCREW. 


By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of ‘The 
Soul of Croesus,” &c. 
Mr. Villiers S is colloquially vi 
dctightflly original . Unite these Irishman’s sense. of 
’ ingenious insight into matt 
"—— The Outlook. 
** An uncommonly able and interesting romance.” —Scotsman. 


MARCHESTER ROYAL. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 


THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES. 


By HERBERT PYM. 


QUIXOTE OF MAGDALEN. 
By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


KOWA THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By CH. FOLEY. Translated by W. F. HARVEY. 


London: EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex St., W.C, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 


The International Art Series : The Great English Masters (Fritz 
; Eugene Delacroix (Camille Mauclair). Fisher Unwin. 
3. net. 
BioGRAPHY 


Melba (Agnes G. Murphy). Chatto and Windus. 16s. net. 

Memoirs of the Duchess de Dino (Edited by the Princess Radzi- 
will). Heinemann. 10s. net. 

The Incomparable Siddons (Mrs. Clement Parsons). Methuen. 


12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of W. J. E. Bennett (F. Bennett), 7s. 6d. net; The 
Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (Edwin H. Burton. 
2 vols.), 25s. net; Life of James Green (A. Theodore Wirg- 
man. 2 vols.), 18s. net. Longmane. 

Memoirs of Fifty Years (Lady St. Helier). Arnold. 15s. net. 

William Makepeace Thackeray (Lewis Melville. 2 vols.). Lane. 
25s. net. 

Fiction 
A en Cypher (E. L. Haverfield). Hodder and Stoughton. 


Sailors’ Knots (W. W. Jacobs). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

Her Mother’s Daughter (Katharine"Tynan). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Gates of Braes (Mrs. Aubrey Richardson) ; The Silver Glen (Bessie 
Dill); False Gold (Lilias Campbell Davideon); The Old 
Bureaucrat (Sinclair Ayden). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Lord Kentwell’s Love Affair (F. C. Price). Heinemann. 3s. net. 

The Prince of Destiny (Sarah Kumar Ghosh). Rebman. 6s. 

John Thorndyke’s Cases (R. Austin Freeman). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

With the Merry Austrians (Amy McLaren). Murray. 6s. 

The Redemption of Kenneth Galt (Will N. Harben); The In- 
voluntary Chaperon (Margaret Cameron). Harper. 6s. 

The Pond and other Stories (Carl Ewald). Everett. 6s. 


Grrr Booxs 
The Deserted Village (Oliver Goldsmith). Constable. net. 
The Great Raid (Lloyd Williams). ‘‘ Black and White.’’ 2s. net. 
The Faery Queen and her Knights (Rev. Alfred J. Church). 
Seeley. 5s. net. 
see Fairy Book (Alfred Perceval Graves). Fisher Unwin. 


HIsToRY 

A History of Malta (By the late William Hardman). Long- 
mans Green. 21s. net. 

Social England (A. Abram). Routledge. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century (The Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumbold), 18s. net; The Court of a Saint (Wini- 
fred F. Knox), 10s. 6d. Methuen. 

The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth (Frank A. Mumby), 10s. 6d. 
net; The London Life of Yesterday (Arthur Compton- 
Rickett), 7s. 6d. net. Constable. 

_—— Manners of Old Florence (Guido Biagi). Fisher Unwin. 

s. net. 

A Century of Empire, 1801-1900 (The Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart.). Arnold. 14s. net. 

A History of St. Paul’s School (Michael F. J. McDonnell). Chap- 
man and Hall. 15s. net. 

Italy To-day (Bolton King and Thomas Okey). Nisbet. 6s. met. 


Scrence aND PHILOSOPHY 
£sthetic (Douglas Ainslie). Macmillan. 103. net. 
Age Incidence, Sex, and Comparative Frequency in Disease (James 
Grant Andrew). Bailliére, Tindall and Cox. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Individual and Reality (Edward Douglas Fawcett). Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 
Air and Health (Ronald Campbell Macfie). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 
The Salmon Rivers and Lochs of Scotland (W. L. Calderweed). 
Arnold. 21s. net. 
VERSE 
Last Poems (George Meredith). Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 
A Midnight Fantasy (Arthur Bennett). 2s. 6d. net. 
Three Plays (Mrs. W. K. Clifford). Duckworth. 6s. 
Love’s Empire, and other Poems (A. M. Champneys). Bell. 
3s. 6d. net. 
New Poems (William Watson). Lane. 52. net. 


MisceLLANEous 
Armour and Weapons (Charles Ffoulkes). Oxford : At the Claren- 
F don Prees. 6s. 6d. net. 
Art = Theatrical Make-up, The (Cavendish Morton). Black. 
3. net. 
Britain at Bay (Spenser Wilkinson). Constable. 6s. net. 
Editor’s Chair, An (Ernest Foster). Everett. 2s. 6d. net. 
Handbook to the Works of Dante (F. J. Snell). Bell. 6s. 
Irish Waye (Jane Barlow). Allen, 15s. net. 
\Navy League Annual, The (Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne). 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 
Orpheus with his Lute (W. M. L. Hutchineon). Arnold. 5s. 
Self Help for Nervous Women (John K. Mitchell). Heinemann. 
6d. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazines For Ocroter.—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr.; The University Magazine; The Scottish Historical Re- 
view, 2s. 6d.; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s.; Mercure de 
France, 1fr. 50c. ; The Eugenics Review, 1s. ; The Sociological 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The North American Review, 1s. ; e 
Edinburgh Review, 6s.; The English Historical-Review, 5s. 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
New Book 
Actions and Reactions 


1. Uniform Edition ; Scarlet cloth, extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
2. Pocket Edition ; India paper, limp leather, fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


3. Edition de Luxe (limited to 775 copies) ; hand-made paper, 
sateen cloth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex. 

By WALTER JERROLD. With Illustrations by Hucu 

THOMSON, anda Map. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
(Highways and Byways Series. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 
The Water Babies. By Cuaries Kines- 


LEY. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe. Printed on hand-made paper 
and limited to 250 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hew- 


LETT. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 
8vo. §s. net. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


Essays on Some Biblical Questions 

| @fthe:Day. By Members of the University of Cambridge. 
Edited by Henry Barciay Swerte, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity. 8vo. 12s. net. 


F&ethetic. as Science of Expression 
and General Linguistic. Translated from the Italian 
of BENEDETTO CROCE, by AINsLIE, B.A. 
(Oxon.). 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Story of the Little Merman. 
A Story for Children. By Reaper. With Illus- 
trations by FRANK C. Papé, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GEM SERIES. 


Miniature Volumes bound in peltine leather, gilt, with decorated 
titles. Feap. 16mo. 1s. net each. 
and 


Christmas, Christmas Eve, 


Christmas Day. By WasuincTon Irvinc. With 
Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


Country Pictures. By Magy Rossext Mirrorp. 


With Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 


Faithless Sally Brown and other 
Peems. By THomas Hoop. With Illustrations by 
CHARLES E. Brock. 


Goblin Market. By CuRIsTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With Illustrations by LauRENcE HousMAN. 


In Memoriam. By Lorp Tennyson. 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. Fourth 


Edition. Translated by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Saint Paul. A Poem. By F. W. H. Myers. 


The Roman Assemblies from Their 
- to the End of the By Professor 
GrEorGE WILLIS BotsForD, Author of History of 
Greece,” ** A History of Rome,” etc. 8vo. 17s. net. 


New Volume commences with the November Number. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE DRAMATIST AND THE THEATRE. By BRANDER 
Matrmews. Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE, Louis LOEB, 
JULES GUERIN, etc. 


SINCE SHAKSPERE’S TIME. By CHartes D. STEWART. 


AMEINS. By E RosBINs PENNELL, Pictures by 
Joserm PENNELL. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Volume LXXVIII., May to October, 1909. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Mr. MURRAY’S New Books. 


2s. 6d. NET. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NAVY LEAGUE 


(Corrected to October 10th, 1909.) 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 


A Popular Book for the information of the 
Public upon all matters concern the 
Progress of the British and Foreign Navies, 


LETTERS FROM THE 


Now READY. 


THE 


PENINSULA (1808-1812). 

By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, 
D.D., C.B., M.V.O. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net. 


BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 
By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 10s. 6d. net. 

The book gives a vivid picture of Byron as he appeared during 
the last three years of his life. It describes in detail his expedition 
a 4 and his death at Missolonghi, and deals with the mystery 
of his life. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM | 
BROADBENT, Bart., r.n.s., K.c.v.0. 


Edited by Miss BROADBENT. With Portrait. 
Os. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MRS. NORTON, 

Containing hitherto Unpublished Letters. 

By Miss JANE GRAY PERKINS. With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 

Mrs. Norton was one of the three brilliant Sheridan Sisters, of 
whom the other two were the Duchess of Somerset and Lady 
Dufferin. She is frequently mentioned in the memoir of his 
mother written by the late Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and 
will always be remembered as one of the most distinguished 
members of the Society of her day, on account both of her 
beauty and her wit. 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


SONGS OF MEMORY 


AND HOPE. 


Longships.” Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


EDEN PHILLPOTT’S New Novel. 


THE HAVEN. és. 


‘*Mr. Phillpotts, in migrating to the coast of South Devon and 
its fisher-folk and farmers, has taken with him all his magic of 
word-painting, his racy humour, and his skill in characterisation. 
‘The salt tang of the sea blows through his pages, and pervades the 
atmosphere of the little fishing port which he so faithfully and 
skilfully reproduces.” —Daily Chronicle. 


A New Novel by MAUDE GOLDRING. 


A New Novel by Miss AMY McLAREN. 


WITH THE MERRY AUSTRIANS. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 421. OCTOBER 1909. 6s. 
‘The Nationalisation of British Epcar 
Natio: tion o t DGA’ 


The United States Through Fore pec By Joun T. Morse. Jun. 
The Earliest English ‘Dante. Pacet Tovnege. Illustrated. 
Darwinism Upon Theology. the Rev. F. R. Tenwnant, 


tion of London. 
The Upper Anio. By Professor James Sutty. 
Sport and Decadence. 
The English — of Police. 
Porfirio Diaz : Soldier and Statesman. 


The Infiuence of 
The Declarati 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “The Sailing of the 


THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. 
S. 


The Needs of the Navy. 

England, France, Russia: The Role of the Triple Entente, By 
 Cyéravame. With Two Maps. 

The New Radicalism. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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‘ The Saturday Review. 


23 October, 1909 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


b ION at their Home No. 13, Wellington Street, 
wW.c., HURSD ober 28, and Following Da o'clock 
BOOKS and MaN TUSCRIPTS. including the of a GENTLE- 
Standard Works in all Branches of Literature—I]luminated 
illustrated by Celebrated Artists—Works on 

aa "History, Sport, and Travel—Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
including the of B. M. JALLAND, Esq., J.P., D.L. (deceased), of 
Holderness 


‘ouse, East 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13+ BOOKS inc Street, 
W.C.,on MONDAY, November 1, at 1 ly, 
y of B. M. JALLAND, Esq,, J.P., D.L. (deceased), olderness 
2. t Yorkshire, and other Properties, Works phy to 
of Scots—Biography—History and Poetry—A dF 
orks, including La Fontaine, Contes et Sonselien, 2 vols. or mee Writings of 
Swinburne, Oscar Wilde, Stephen Phillips, and Zola, chiefly First Editions— 
pa and Natural History—Extra-Illustrated Books—Engra gravings—Architec- 
Archzological Works—the Houghton Gallery—Acke:mann's Microcosm 
and Cotton’s Compleat with Venables’ Experienc’d 
Angler, 1676—Boydell’s River Thames—Book: by Rowlandson, Cruik- 

Shank, Bewick, Beardsley, Thackeray, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be bad. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 


940 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
Telephone: Centrat rs1s. Telephone: 3601. 


7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 
Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Pp. x+492. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MORPHIA HABIT “unos” 


By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. (Paris). 
London: BAILLIPRE, TINDALL & COX, 8 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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RE-APPEARANCE OF 


“THE THRUSH” 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL FOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF ORIGINAL POETRY, 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 


New Feature—Literary Articles on All Subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to 
THE EDITOR, “THE THRUSH” OFFICE, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Publishers: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 

many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 

News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 

interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 
the 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 

England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The Japan 

Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 

those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 

per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 

Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


Sport 
Soolety 
Drama 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAWN TENNIS, 


You do not only glance at ‘* THE you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C 


Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


y PAT,” Author of « Economics for Irishmen.” 


Paper, Is. net, 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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23 October, 1909 


The Saturday Review. 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have just published a new and delightful volume of Stories by 


W. W. JACOBS. It is entitled SAI 


RS’ KNOTS. Crown 8vo. 


They have also just published THE TYRANT, by Mrs. HEN RY DE. LA PASTURE, Author of ‘* The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor 


Square.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The third Edition is now read 
PARTY, by G. A. BIRMINGHA 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published twelve interesting books 


1. THE AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Ambassador at Vienna. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir GILBERT PARKER, crown 8vo. 6s.; THE snAnoe 
, Author of “ Spanish Gold,” a mine of honest fun, is in its Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 


By Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, late 


2. MARIE ANTIONETTE. By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


GOOD COMPANY : a Rally of Men. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


This is Open Road.” 


3- 
4. SHELLEY: the Man and the Poet. By A. CLUTTON BROCK. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. n 


5. THE NINE DAYS’ QUEEN: ey —_ Life of the Lady Jane y- 


MARTIN Hume, M.A. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d 
6. THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. 


Pott 8vo. Is. net. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. Edited by 
[Romantic Hist 


By ELIZ ABETH WATERHOUSE, Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death.” 


7. ONE HUNDRED mea oo OF SCULPTURE. With an Introduction and Descriptive Notes by G. F. HILL. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. A splendid book. 


8. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. 
This is a completely new Edition, reset, with many Illustrations and new Maps, and 


Litt.D. In7 vols. Vol. I., 10s. 6d. net. 
is a most desirable Library Edition. 

9. THE INCOMPARABLE 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Edited by J. B. BURY, 


SIDDONS. By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS, Author of ‘Garrick and his Circle.” 


10. THE COURT OF A SAINT. By WINIFRED F. KNOX. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. This is a Life of St. Louis of France. 


11. AIR AND HEALTH. 
12, MY PETS. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By RONALD C. MACFIE. 


Demy 8vo. ig 6d. net. 
Translated by A. 


New Library of Medicine. 
R. ALLINsOoN. With 16 Illustrations by V. LEcOMTE, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Ebpition, 


reset in 12 vols. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 

- LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME. . THE DUCHESS | A 
PADUA. 3- POEMS (including ‘‘The Ballad of Reading. Gaol” and ‘ 
tek LADY WINDERMERE'’S FAN. 5. A WOMAN OF NO 

CE. 6. AN IDEAL HUSBAND. 7. 1HE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST. 


TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. 
Fcap. 8vo. 
per Delightfl to "— Daily New: 
What pleases in this ieclya and cnuing volume is its agile wit.” 
Morning Leader. 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 


[Second Edition. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
[Second Edition. 


8vo. 
are inimitably refreshing.” —AMorning Leader. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 


16 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER DEXTER, and 32 from Photo- 
graphs after Old Masters. wn 8vo. 6s. [Si econd Edition. 
«Dainty and humorous and pleasantly reflective.” —Daily Chronicle. 
‘*Wedo not h this fascinating volume a perfect model of 
its class." —Daily 7: 


DARWINISM AND MODERN SOCIALISM. By F. W. 


HEADLEY. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 


ROME. By Epwarp Hutton, Author of ‘ The Cities 
of Umbria.” With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, 
and 12 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

This is the third volume in the series of books, that will eventually include all 

Italy, which Mr. Hutton is writing. 


OLD ETRURIA AND MODERN TUSCANY. By Mary 


LOVETT CAMERON. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
‘* The ground is covered with really exhaustive scholarship.”"—Morning Post. 


HANDEL, By R. A. StreatreILp, Author of ‘‘ Modern 


Music and Musicians.” With 12 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[New Library of Music. 
NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arreripce. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s, net. 

“ A complete book and unfailingly well written.”—Daily News. 
“* Deeply interesting and instructive.” —Manchester Courier. 


A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marie Adélaide of Savo oy, 
DUCHESSE DE BOURGOGNE, MOTHER OF LOUIS XV. 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of ‘Five Fair Sisters.” With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. By K. A. Parmore. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heren H. Cotvitt. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating book. London News. 
“A most sympathetic study of Teresa.” —Daily Chronicle. 


FICTION. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir GitBert Parker, M.P., 


Author of ‘‘ The Weavers.” Crown $vo. 6s. [Taira Edition. 
“ These stories will be read by future generations.”—A/forning Post. 
‘* The stories are very readable and attractive, full of movement and soy 


THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Birmincuam, Author 
of ‘* Spanish Go'd.” Crown &vo. 6s. | Third Edition. 
“* Full of humour, humanity. and real interest.” — Westminster Gazette. 
“*As hilarious a book as you could desire; witty and rich in the genius of 
mirth.”—Daily News. 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. ALFRED SipGwick, Author 
of “‘ The Kinsman.” Crown 8 {Second Edition. 
‘* The charm, ease, and freshness a the book are altogether delightful.” 
Morning Leader. 
“* A clever book ; the situations are always well conceived.” — 7imes. 


SPLENDID BROTHER. By W. Petr Ripce, Author 
of Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
“There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than is 
given by this novel.” —S, spectator. 
is a beautiful book.”"—Liverpool Post. 
He is surpasse i by none of his contemporaries.’ Standard. 


_ LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. 


THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. By Maarten MaartTens, 
Author of “ Brothers All,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The pictures of character are wonderfully firm and clear ; their intimacy and 
vitality is surprising. ‘This is a strong valuable novel.”—Morning Leader, 
By 


JACK CARSTAIRS OF THE POWER HOUSE. 
SYDNEY SANDYS. Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
This is a thrilling story of engineering and adventure. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Ruys, Author of ‘‘ The 
Wooing of Sheila.” Crown 8vo. €s. 
An extraordinarily interesting b»ok.”—Guardian. 
“ This fine, delicate, moving novel i is a real book.”—Daily News. 
“ Altogether a fascinating work.” —Manchester Courier. 


A ROYAL IN DISCRETION. 


Crown B8vo. 6: 
“* Replete with a one humour.” —Afanchester Courier. 
“ An ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.” —A/orning 


IN AMBUSH. By Marie Van Vorst, Author of 


“ The Sentimental Adventures of ange Bulstrode.” Crown 8 
story which will assuredly hold the reader.” —L£dinburgh News, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basi Lussock. With 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8ve. 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘* A fascinating book, a real book of the sea. "—Daily Mail. 
All those who love the sea should read this book.” World. 


TOIL OF MEN. By Israzt Queripo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“A vivid, powerful, and terrible description of a year in the lives of certain 
Dutch peasants.” —TZimes. 


THE FIRST ROUND. By Sr. Joun Lucas. 
8vo. 6s. 
“The book is exceedingly rich in observation, interest, and intellectual re- 
actions.’ "—Pali Mall Gazette. 
‘* A novel written with genuine literary art."—Standard. 
is a very good book indeed ; the characterisation is excellent.” —A thenaum. 


THE COLUMN OF DUST. By Evetyn UNDERHILL. 
Author of ‘‘ The Grey World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is a book to set one dreaming ; the style is terse, yet touched with beauty 
and feeling.” —Zvening Standard. 


THE BURNT OFFERING. By Sara JEANNETTE DUNCAN 


(Mrs. Cotes), Author of ** Those Delightful Americans.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Arcuipatp Mar- 
SHALL, Author of ‘‘ Exton Manor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

“‘It is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every 
one is English. A graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.”—Morning Leader. 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Noste, Author 


of ‘‘ The Edge of Circumstance.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* A great, almost tremendous drama.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. Noble has once more proved himself a master ot 


By RicHARD Marsu. 


Crown 


Gazette. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Mann, Author 
of ‘‘ The Parish of Hilby.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


‘* The story is an achievement in the art of character drawing.’ '—Liverpool Post. 
“It is a charming story, excellent in design and execution. 


Pail Mall Gazette. 
THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mauve Anvestey, Author 
of ‘ The Wine of Life.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 


“ vastly entertaining novel.” —Pali Mail Gazette. 
“ Miss ny | writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour. From 
rhe first she grips the reader.”—L iverpool Courier. 


HAPPINESS. By Maup Stepney Rawson, Author of 
“*The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
‘* Full of the comedy and the tragedy that makes so much of life.’ "—Scotsman. 
‘* A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.” — 7imes. 


By Percy Wuite, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
t the characterisation is crisp. 
"Daily C 


Author of ‘‘ The West End.” 
‘* The whole is done with 
A clever and enjoyable piece of wor! 


GIANNELLA. By Mrs. Hucu =? RASER, Author of 
‘« The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ = descriptions of life in Rome and the handling of situations are all carried 
throu with sympathetic insight and knowledge.” —Liverfool Post. 
"ihe story is a very charming one, and told with an easy | grace of style.” 


Sheffield Telegraph. 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marriotr 
WATSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (7: hird Edition. 
“ Exhales the very breath of modern adventure. The most jaded lover of 
romance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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- The Saturday Review. 


23 October, 1909 


The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 25th day of October, 1909, and will close 
on or before Wednesday, the 27th day of October, 1909. 


BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Maine, U.S.A.) 


Share Capital authorised, $40,000,000, divided into 100,000 6 per Cent. Non-Cumulative Preferred Shares and 300,000 
Ordinary Shares of $100 each, All the Ordinary Shares and 50,000 Preferred Shares are issued and fully paid. 


BOND ISSUES: 
4; PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE 60-YEAR GOLD BONDS, 
Authorised, £6,000,000—subject to increase as mentioned below. 


5 PER CENT. 50-YEAR GOLD DEBENTURES, 
Authorised, $5,000,000Issued, $2,101,500. 


ISSUE OF 


£3,500,000 44 per Cent. First Mortgage 60-Year Cold Bonds 


(Part of the authorised issue above mentioned), 


Of which £1,800,000 are reserved for issue in London and £1,700,000 
for European issue. 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND 


is authorised to receive subscriptions on behalf of the Company for 


£1,800,000 4; per Cent. 
First Mortgage 60-Year Gold Bonds 


(Part of the above issue) 
At 92 per cent,, payable as follows: 
25 Os. on Application. 
Os. ,, Allotment. 


£30 

£28 10s, ,, 5th January, 1910. 
228 10s, ,, 15th February, 1910. 
£92 


or the whole may be paid up on allotment or on any day prior to 
January, 1910, under discount at the rate of 44 per | 


cent. per annum. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per amnum will be charged on overdue 
instalments. 


The first full half-year’s Interest Coupon in respect of the Bonds 
now offered for subscription will be paid on ist July, 1910. 


The Issue of £6,000,000 44 per Cent. First Mortgage 60-Year Gold Bonds 
is created under the authority of the Bylaws of the Company and is secured 
by s Deed of Trust in favour of the Empire Trust Company of New York, 
U.S.A., as Trustee, dated June 1, 1909. Under the terms of the Deed of 
Trust the Bonds are constituted a specific first charge on all immovable 
property, both real and personal, and on all Bonds, Debentures, Debenture 
Steck and other Securities and Shares of other Companies which the Com- 
pany owns or may hereafter acquire with Bonds or the proceeds thereof 
forming part of the said Issue as specified in the said Deed of Trust, and 
also a genera] floating charge upon all other assets and property of the 
Company other than the lands which the Company owns or is otherwise 
entitled to in the Republic of Brasil, under and by virtue of the conces- 
sions granted by the Federal Government of Brasil for the construction 
and operation of the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway. The Bond Issue may, 
subject to and under the provisions of the Deed of Trust, be increased 
as therein mentioned, it being provided that all securities and assets 
acquired by such additional Bonds or the proceeds thereof shall form 
additional] security for the entire Bond Issue. 

The said Bonds will be dated July 1, 1909, and are redeemable at par on 
July 1, 1069, by means of annual payments by the Company to the Trustee, 
commencing July 1, 1914, to be applied in annual drawings at par or by 
purohase of the bonds on the market or by tender if they are at or below 
that price, or the whole or any part of the Bonds may be redeemed at 
105 per cent. at any time on six months’ notice, or on the Company going 
into voluntary liquidation, or amalgamating with any other Company or 
Companies. If part of the Bonds are to be redeemed, the particular Bonds 
will be determined by a drawing. 

The Bonds are to Bearer, but can be registered as to principal at the 
holder’s option in London at the Company’s Office. 

The Interest on the Bonds will be payable half-yearly on July 1 and 
Jangary 1 by means of Coupons attached to the Bonds at the Offices of The 
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Bank of Scotland, London, and at such other places as the Company mas 
from time to time appoint. 
Holders of the 5 per Cent. 50-Year Gold Debentures will be givem 


later the option of exchanging their Bonds for 44 per Cent. First Mortgage- 


60-Year Gold Bonds at the parity of exchange. 

The following information i supplied by the President of the Brazil 
Railway Company, Mr. Percival Farquhar, by the authority of the Board 
of Directors :— 

The Brazil Railway Company (hereinafter referred to as “the Com- 
pany’’) was formed with the object of connecting and consolidating the 
railways in Southern Brasil into a comprehensive system, joining st the 
international boundaries with the railways of Uruguay, Argentine and‘ 
Paraguay. 

The enclosed map shows the great advantages which will result from: 
the creation of this system. 

Hitherto the States of Southern Brazil have had no direct com- 
munication with each other except through the ports on the Atlantic. 
When the Sorocabana Railway, the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway, and 
the railways operated by the Compagnie Auxiliaire de Chemin de fer au 
Brésil are connected in about 15 months’ time, a grand trunk system will 
be constituted in Southern Brazil, placing Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo im 
the north, Rio Granfe do Sul, Montevideo and Buenos Ayres in the south 
in direct communication, and providing direct means of transportation: 
to the eastern and southern ports. The States in Southern Brazil will them 
be in a position to compete with the Argentine in supplying food products 
for Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, and there should also be a large 
passenger traffic between Rio de Janeiro, Southern Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentine, in addition to the export traffic. 

The Company has leased and now operates the undertaking of the- 
Sorocabana Railway Company for the period of the lease granted by the 
State of Sao Paula, which runs until June 3th, 1967. In addition to such 
lease the Company owns the whole of the issued share and debenture capital 
of the Sorocabana Railway Company with the exception of a few common: 
shares and £175,000 Debentures. The length of the Sorocabana Railway 
line, operated under such lease, is 710 miles. The State of San Paulo hase 
contracted to construct and hand over to the Company for operation: 
approximately a further 100 miles of railway. 

The Company has also leased and now operates the undertaking of the 
Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway Company for the period of the Concession. 
(vis., ninety years) granted by the Federal Government of Brazil. Ia 
addition to such lease the Company owns 85 per cent. of the issued share 
capital of the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway Company, which has 385 miles 
completed and recently put into operation, 525 miles under construction 
and survey, and 777 miles to be subsequently surveyed. 

The Company also owns a very large interest in the capital of the 
Compagnie Anxiliaire de Chemins de fer au Brésil (hereinafter referred 
to as “‘the Compagnie Auxiliaire’’), which operates under lease from the 
Federal Government of Brazil an extensive and practically the whole 
railway system in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, having 1,065 miles in. 
operation, and a further 535 miles under construction. 

The comparative gross and net earnings, before deduction of fixed 
charges and rentals, of the Sorocabana Railway and the Compagnie 
Auxiliaire are as follows :— 


Gross Net | Gross 
mw £793,537 | £316,705 £123,688 | £157 
ea 769,997 336,866 494,750 208 
1909 (estimated on basis of | 856,250 450,000 || £62,500 237,509 
first nine months) | | | 
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The interest on the present 4 Cent. 
First Bonds amoun‘ 157,500 
A surplus remains of £94,500 


The consolidation and connection of the various railways will result in 
largely inereased earnings, through interchange of traffic, economies in 
management, concentration of workshops and a better atilisation of rolling 
stock according to crop necessitigs. When the Company has developed its 
timber lands and realised its programme by the further improvements and 

ta contemplated by means of the proceeds of the authorised 
issue of First Mortgage Bonds, the gress and net earnings of the Company 
should largely increase; after providing for the interest on and amortisation 
of the Bonds, the surplus available for dividends in the near future should 
not be less than... £550,000 


The Railways referred to traverse the of Parané, 
‘Santa Catharina and Rio Grande de Sul, in Southern Brazil, which enjoy a 
temperate, healthy climate, have an area of about 320,000 square miles, 
with a population which has grown from 2,800,000 in 1890 to about 5,000,000 
in 1908, and which, owing to the favourable climatic and agricultural con- 
ditions, must rapidly increase year by year as the means of communica- 
tion are developed; the Federal Government are also encouraging, by 
active measures, immigration and colonisation. The four States con- 
stitute a vast undulating plateau of exceptional fertility, where wheat, 
maize, rice and cotton are cultivated to advantage, and the breeding of 
cattle is carried on under the most favourable circumstances. The State 
<f Sao Paulo alone produces over 70 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
coffee, and its rice production has increased to such an extent as to supply 
practically the entire demand of Brazil, which imported, as late as 1898, 
over 200,000 tons of rice. 

At the present time the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway has 6,000 men 
employed on the construction of its extension which will connect with the 
extension under construction by the Compagnie Auxiliaire, on which 
1,500 men are engaged. The Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway has provided 
the money for the construction of ite extension referred to by the sale of 
‘its bonds, the interest on which is guaranteed by the Federal Government 
of Brazil for a period of thirty years. The Federal Government also pays 
‘half the eost of construction of the extension now being built by the 
Compagnie Auxiliaire, the other half being borne by the Compagnie 
Auziliaire, which has made arrangements for the provision of the funds. 

The Brazil Railway Company is entitled, by virtue of the Concessions 
granted by the Federa] Government of Brazil for the construction and 
-operation of the Sac Paulo-Rio Grande Railway, to large areas of land 
which are situated along the line of that railway, and the greater part of 
ewhich is covered with pine and hardwood forests. The measuring and 
taking possession of the lands, which should comprise about 6,000,000 acres, 
ds now being proceeded with. These land grants should become of great and 
‘nereasing value to fhe Company. In the Argentine, land has increased 
«mere than ten times in value since the railroads in that country were 
-oonstructed, and the great value to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
sand other Railway Companies of their land grants is well known. 

The Company has also acquired extensive tracts of pine lands. Mr. 
Hiram C. Smith and Mr. John McComb, two of the best timber experts of 
‘the United States of America, have examined a portion of these lands, and 
‘have reported most favourably thereon, and copies of their reports may 
‘be seen on application at the Company’s London Office. The markets for 
this timber in the River Plate countries (Argentine contains no construc- 
tion timber) and in Brazil are practically without limit. Timber for build- 
ing purposes is decreasing throughout the World, and the forests mentioned 
constitute an asset of enormous value which must increase from year to 
year. The profits to be derived from the development of these timber lands 
justify, apart from the other general traffic obtainable, the construction 
ot @ large section of the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway system. After 
the timber has been out the lends will be very valuable for agricultural 
purposes, and the Company hae under consideration an immigration pro- 
gramme for the colonisation of such lands, the sale of which must necessarily 
be s source of large profit as the lines of communication are constructed 
and colonisation advances. 

The Company owns approximately 50 per cent. of the capita] of the 
Madeira-Mamoré Railway Company, which is constructing, for account of 
the Federal Government of Brasil, two hundred miles of railway around 
the eeries of falls and cataracts of the Madeira River, one of the most 
important affluents of the Amazon. The line will connect the navigation 
of the Amazon and Madeira rivers below the Madeira Falls with the 2,500 
miles of navigation in Bolivia above these falls, thereby providing a 
-quicker and cheaper route, vid Manaos and Para, for the transport to 
Europe of the valuable export products of Bolivia. This Railway, when 
-completed, will be operated by the Madeira-Mamoré Railway Company under 
a lease from the Federal] Government for sixty years on favourable terms. 

The regions to be served by the Madeira-Mamoré Railway are particu- 
larly rich, especially in rubber. There is already a considerable traffic 
over the falle and cataracts of the Madeira River, in spite of heavy losses 
in transit, and high cost of transportation. When the construction of the 
Railway is completed and the line is in operation the losses in transit 
‘should be entirely avoided, and the high cost of transportation reduced, 
while, on the other hand, very profitable freight rates should be secured. 
Fifty-four miles of the Railway should be completed during November, 
and the entire line placed in operation in about 2} years. The accompany- 
ing map shows the situation of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway and its relation 
“to the valley of the Amazon. 

The proceeds of the present issue of Bonds will be applied to payments 
in connection with the acquisition of the Company's various properties, 
-and for the general purposes of the Company. 

The Form of the Bond and the Trust Deed, in favour of the Empire 
Trust Company, of New York, securing the Bonds, can be inspected by 
rintending applicants at the London Office of the Company, 31 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, London, E.C., during usual business hours while the list 
‘Tremaine open. 

Allottees will be entitled, on payment of al] the instalments due on the 
‘Bonds allotted to them, to receive from the Bank, in exchange for their 


*Nore.—If the present interests of the Brazil Railway Company in 
‘these lines and holdings had been the same in 1907 and 1908 the Company’s 
annual income therefrom would have been in 1907 £185,000, and in 1908 
£170,000. 


Allotment Letter and the Receipts for the Instalments, Provisional 
Certificates to Bearer, which will be subsequently exchanged for the Bonds. 

ff an allotment is not made to an applicant, the deposit will be 
returned in fall through the post by cheque at the applicant’s risk, and if 
an allotment ie made-of less than the amount applied for, the balance of 
the application money will be appropriated towards the sum due on 
allotment, and the balance, if any, returned to the allottee in manner 
before mentioned. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture and the allotment to cancellation. 

An official quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be applied 
for in due course. 

Application should be made on the accompanying form and forwarded 
with the necessary remittance to the Bankers. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Bank of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, London and Branches, and at the London Office of 
the Company, 31 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and of Mesers. 
Kitcat and Aitken, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, the Brokers to the Issue. 

October 23, 1909. 


Board of Directors of the Brazil Railway Company. 


PERCIVAL FARQUHAR, New York, President; Vice-President of the 
Sorocobana Railway Company; Vice-President of the Compagnie 
Frangaise du Port de Rio Grande do Sul; President of the Port of Paré. 

ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, Rio de Janeiro; Director of the Sao Paulo-Rio 
Grande Railway Company. 

ALFREDO MAIA, 8ao0 Paulo; former Minister of Public Works and Rail- 
ways in Brasil; Vice-President of the Sorocabana Railway Company. 
CARLOS SAMPAIO, Rio de Janeiro; Director of the Sorocabana Railway 
Company ; Director of the Sao Paulo-Rio Grande Railway Company. 
GASTON DE CERJAT, Sao Paulo; formerly General Manager of the Com- 

pagnie de Chemins de fer Brésiliens. 

DR. F. 8. PEARSON, New York; President of the Rio de Janeiro Tram- 
way, Light & Power Company, Ltd.; President of the Mexico Tram- 
ways Company. 

SIR WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE, K.C.M.G., Montreal; Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company ; President 
of the Cuba Railroad Company. 

JORGE TIBIRICA, Sao Paulo; former President of the State of Sao Paulo; 
Senator of the State of Sao Paulo. 

H. MALCOLM HUBBARD, London; Director of the Port of Para; Director 
of the Mexico Tramways Company. 

B. H. BINDER, London; Chartered Accountant. 

The number of Directors has lately been increased to fifteen, and five 
additional Directors will be elected shortly. 


Trustees for the 4} per Cent. First Mortgage 
60-year Gold Bonds. 
EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY, New York. 


Auditors. 


McAULIFFE, DAVIS & HOPE, Chartered Accountants, Threadneedle 


ouse, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., and Rio de ‘Janeiro, Brazil. 
Brokers. 
KITCAT & AITKEN, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 
Solicitors. 


STOREY, THORNDIKE, Boston and New York, 


H. MALCOLM HUBBARD, London. 


Bankers, 
BANE OF SCOTLAND, 19 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


No. 14, 


APPLICATIONS FOR THE BONDS MAY BE MADE ON THE FORM 
PRINTED BELOW. 


BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Siate of Maine, U.S.A.) 


Issue of £3,500,000 4} per Cent. I First Mortgage 60-Year 
Gold Bonds. 
(Part of the authorised issue above mentioned) 
OF WHICH 
£1,800,000 are reserved for issue in London and £1,700,000 for 
European Issue. 


LONDON ISSUE AT 92 PER CENT. 


£1,800,000 4} PER CENT. FIRST MORTCACE 
60-YEAR COLD BONDS 


(Part of the above issue). 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR BONDS. 


To the Board of Directors of the 
BRAZIL RAILWAY COMPANY, 
31 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby apply for and request that you will allot to me £......... 
of the above issue of 44 per Cent. First Mortgage 60- Year Gold Bonds, and I hereby 
agree to take and accept the same or any less amount thereof that you may allot to 
me upon the terms of the Prospectus dated the 23rd October, 1909. 

I enclose a remittance for £.................. , being the deposit which is payable on 
application at the rate of £5 for every £100 of the said Bonds applied for, and I 
agree to pay the further instalments payable in respect of the Bonds allotted to me 
in accordance with the terms of the said Prospectus. 


Ordinary Signature 
full) . 


tate whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address.. 


Please write distinctly. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


A Bio by LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Photogravures and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE, a Translation WINIFRED 
STEPHENS. With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 6 Black and White 
Illustrations and a Plan. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE 


During the reign of George III. from 1771 to 1783. bee Notes by 
Dr. DORAN. Edited with an Introduction by A. RANCIS 
STEUART, and containing numerous Portraits (2 in 

duced from Cont porary Pictures, Engravings, &c. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 255. net. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 


By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 
numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH AND HER 
CIRCLE IN THE DAYS OF 
BONAPARTE AND BOURBON. 


By Couerenes HILL, Author, of ae. Austen: Her Homes 
and Her Friends.” With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. 
HILL, wand reproductions of Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 


8vo. 215. net. 
THE DAYS OF THE 
DIRECTOIRE. 
By ALFRED ALLINSON. With 48 full-page Illustrations, in- 
ao = Costumes of the Directoire Period. Demy 


MADAME DE MAINTENON : 


Her Life and Times, 1635-1719. 
By C. C. DYSON. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 16 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUL OF A TURK. 
Be: With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 


of men and women or those which reveal the personality eee se. 
Mrs. de Bunsen's account of her travels combines both these 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“It is the best picture of Shaw that we have yet had, and the best 
synopsis of the Shavian philosophy.”"—Mzsx Beersoum in the Wor/d. 


“* The most delightful books are those which either d thecharacters | 


POETRY. 
NEW POEMS. 
WATSON. 8vo. 5s. am, the a Limited 
‘made net. 
poetry has coun tak the pen 


of Mr. William Watson since 1903. 


NEW POEMS. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. By STEPHEN REYNOLDs- 
THE ODD MAN. By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE. 
GERMAINE. By H. C. ROWLAND. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE. By W. S. JACKSON. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST. By ALLAN McAULAY. 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN. By JEAN AICARD. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London, W.C. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 
With 15 Colour Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 
By ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


N.B.—This is the only entirely new and original work by 
Mr. Rackham to ) be published 6 this year. 


ILLUSTRATED | BY THE SAME ARTIST. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


With 36 Colour Plates and Black and White Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. [Next week. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
With 64 Colour Plates by JosepH PENNELL. 
Demy 8vo. 25s. net. [Next week. 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY: 
HICKS AND HICKS BEACH. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JAMES WOLFE. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUCHESSE DE DINO, 1831-1835. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII., 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 
A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo.1os. net. ([NVert week. 

*,* M. Lendtre needs no introduction to students of history as an authority 
on the French Revolution. His new book deals with the history, day by day, 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and wi!l be found a faithful and picturesque. 
reconstruction of the period. 
|] ORPHEus: 
A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH. 
Author of ‘* Apollo.” Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [Next week, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 
| By W. W. COLLINS, R.I. 
With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 42s. net. 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND. 
By SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 4 Colour Plates and over 600 Half-tone Illustrations. Limp cloth, 6s. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 
By ALPHONSE BERGET. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. . net. 


FATHER AND SON. 
By EDMUND GOSSE. 
= Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
-Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 
BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net. 
THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


| HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “ Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s. net. 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 


By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 
A SENSE OF SCARLET. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1: vol., 3s. net. (Next week. 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. 


By RALPH STRAUS. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 


By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 3s, net. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE, 2 vels., 4s. net. 


Mr. Heiaemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement 
List, Post Free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietcrs by Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
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E.C., and ALD Wesster Pacs, at the Office, ro King Street, 
1 in the County of Londun.— Saturday, 23 October, 1909. 
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